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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


‘Must We Starve Our CHILDREN To Pay Our Dests?’ 


Rev. David Duncombe fasts for 45 
days to plea for an end to world 
hunger caused by crushing debts. 


by Stephen McNeil 


t the end of September, Tanzania’s 
Ambassador to the United States walked into 
a Piedmont living room to meet a group of 
African-American, Japanese-American, 
Japanese people, and others at an event about U.S.-Japan 
nonprofit collaborations hosted by the American Friends 
Service Committee. Ambassador Mustafa thanked his 
hosts for their hospitality and then, in a most personal 
and heartfelt manner, said: “The one thing that the people 
of the U.S. and the people of Japan could do to help my 
country among others is to work to end the debt crisis.” 

Several weeks later, Jubilee 2000 supporter and former 
Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere died. His stark ques- 
‘tion, “Must we starve our children to pay our debts?” still 
rings unanswered in the halls of Congress and in the corri- 
dors of power in the G-7 industrialized nations. 

The international Jubilee 2000 campaign is working to 
make the powers that be answer this haunting question. 
They have gathered 20 million signatures worldwide to 
end the debt crisis, done incredible analyses and lobbied 
around the world, all in an effort to proclaim a Jubilee in 
2000 canceling the debt of the 52 poorest nations. 
“Jubilee” comes from Leviticus 25 and is a call to forgive 
debts, free slaves, and address injustices of all sorts. 

Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs recently reported 
that this would cost Americans roughly a penny a day to 
do their part to retire the crushing $71 billion burden of 
debt owed by the poor countries to the G-7 nations. Even 
President Clinton’s modest three-year plan before 
Congress would only cost U.S. taxpayers $1.20 annually, 
less than the cost of an ice cream cone or a gallon of gas. 


NEW SHOES. Olanchito, Honduras. Tere Foss photo 


In the aftermath of Hurricane Mitch, poverty in 


BREAKING BREAD MEANS BREAKING THE LAW IN SAN FRANCISCO 


It is a moral outrage that San Francisco officials 


ordered the arrests of Food Not Bombs and ordered 
the police to take food away from poor people. 


by Chris Crass 


tyranny and poverty. 
Food Not Bombs (FNB) is a nonvio- 


Some Republicans such as Rep. Spencer Bachus (R- 
AL) have been moved by hard facts such as these: In the 
indebted countries, three of every 15 children die before 
their fifth birthday and life expectancy is about 51 years, 
while in the G-7 countries it is 78. 

Rep. Bachus is working hard to persuade Congress to 
kill the $970 million paper debt owed to the U.S. Bachus 
sent $1.20 of his own money to 434 members of the House, 
telling them to “please help 700 million of your brothers 
and sisters in the poorest countries.” 

A bill is unlikely to pass in this year of partisan poli- 
tics. Many have begun work on improving chances in 
next year’s Congress. Among the hardest and most per- 
suasive workers is Dr. David Duncombe. 

At the end of October, the 71-year-old Duncombe 
completed a 45-day fast on the Capitol steps and in the 
offices of members of Congress. Duncombe is no 
stranger to the Bay Area: he was one of the two anti-war 
activists blocking weapons shipments with Brian Willson 
when Willson lost his legs at the Concord Naval 
Weapons Station train tracks during the Nuremberg 
Actions against the U.S. war in Central America. 

Duncombe, a United Church of Christ minister and for- 
merly the campus pastor at UCSF, said at the beginning of 
his fast, “God has given us a world of great abundance to 
share with one another, and we have not shared. I am 
morally constrained to stand with them in their hunger.” 

Kicking off a “rolling fast” on September 7, 
Duncombe is one of now 30,000 people each day who 
are fasting until the end of the year across the country. 
(Bay Area fast days are November 7 and December 28.) 

Duncombe stated that he conducted his faith-based 
fast in solidarity with the world’s poor so that lawmakers 
can “look at the face of starvation, to hear my voice, to 
touch my hand. I‘m becoming one of the starving mil- 
lions of people in the world, one of the 10,000.a day who 
could be saved by passage of this [debt relief] bill.” 


See Hunger for Justice page 14 


ow did we come to this pass, 

that San Francisco police are 

once again arresting people for 

serving free food to hungry 
folks? To witness the police order people 
to put down their ladles and stop serving 
hot soup to low-income people is utterly 
sickening. It is difficult to comprehend the 
reality of hunger: the pain of going days 
without eating a decent meal, your body 
aching from malnutrition. 

To see the police confiscate food and 
dispose of it as thousands of people go 
hungry in San Francisco is heartbreaking. 
To watch people get hauled away in hand- 
cuffs because they acted on their belief 
that food is a human right is a clarion call 
that awakens our social consciousness. 
Knowing that city officials ordered these 
arrests and ordered the police to take food 
away from poor people is a moral outrage. 

When government so clearly champi- 
ons the rights of the rich over the rest of 


us, it takes dedication and courage to 


stand up and continue the history of strug- 
gle for social and economic justice against 


lent, grass-roots organization that collects 
donated food and prepares meals in vol- 
unteers’ kitchens. FNB then distributes 
free food to hungry people in public 
spaces to draw attention to the crisis of 
homelessness that has engulfed America 
while an enormous amount of money and 
resources goes to the military. 

FNB has served hundreds of thousands 
of meals in San Francisco since 1988 and 
has been serving free meals in United 
Nations Plaza since 1995. Over the past 
two months, the San Francisco police 
have approached FNB members several 
times and threatened either citation or 
arrest for serving food. 

On October 20, the police followed 
through on their threats and arrested two 
FNB activists. Sasha and Jeff were hand- 
cuffed together and arrested for serving 
food to hungry people without a permit. 
(The permit in question is no longer - 
issued by the city and is used as a political 
tool for selective enforcement.) The police . 
photographed the soup and bagels and 
then confiscated them. People who had" 


Food Not Bombs serves a free meal to the hungry in UN Plaza. 


Lydia Gans photo 
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“A simple act of sharing, of reaching out to others is considered 
illegal,” Lauren said over the phone from jail. “I hope that they 
realize they can arrest people forever and we will not be stopped.” 


come to UN Plaza to eat were denied food 
and told that they could not even take a 
loaf of bread — as it was now classified 
as “evidence.” Sasha and Jeff were held in 
jail throughout the night and were brought 
to court the following morning to find that 


their charges had been discharged pend-~ 
ing further investigation. 


But on October 22, the police again 
arrested FNB for distributing free food. 
October 22 was a national day of protest to 
stop police brutality, repression and the 
criminalization of a generation. Protests 
and rallies were held across the United 
SSS ee eee 


See Food Not Bombs Arrested page 13 


“They told me it was illegal to 
have a political sign on federal 
property. They said if they 
caught me one more time, I 
would be taken to jail’’ Her 
sign hardly seemed political. 
It said: ‘Please Help. 
Homeless. God Bless.” 


by Becky Johnson 


hen Dan Hopkins, a long- 
time homeless activist in 
Santa Cruz, took three of 
his camping tickets to 
court in the fall of 1997, accompanied by 
his attorney, Kate Wells, he expected to 
be found guilty. He and Wells were 
attempting to take Hopkins’ tickets up to 
higher courts on appeal, to the Supreme 
Court if possible, to prove that laws out- 
lawing sleeping and covering up with 
blankets are inherently unconstitutional. 
Judge Thomas Kelly heard the cases in 
which members of the Santa Cruz City 
Council and homeless experts testified. 
When Hopkins was found guilty on all 
counts, Judge Kelly pronounced that he 
“found the law to be constitutional because 
homeless people can sleep in the day.” 
Kelly made no explanation for Section 
B of Santa Cruz ordinance MC 6.36.010, 
which outlaws the use of blankets or sleep- 
ing bags at night for covering up with or 
for keeping warm. While he did not pro- 
nounce that it also is permissible for home- 
less people to be cold and exposed to the 


elements all night because they can keep — 


warm in the day, the effect was the same. 
The bid by Hopkins and Wells to over- 

turn the anti-sleeping law was frustrated at 

the appeals level when they were denied a 


Above, a car bears a sign protesting the Santa Cruz sleeping ban. 
Right, protester sleeps out on a car roof to challenge unjust laws. 


routine continuance. But Kelly’s 
“Solution” lives on in infamy, reinforced 
by the Santa Cruz City Council in March 
of 1999, under the leadership of Mayor 
Katherine Beiers. Under her pressure, the 
council reaffirmed that sleeping and cover- 
ing up with blankets would remain illegal 
at night for homeless people in Santa Cruz. 
Actual shelter has diminished for the 
homeless since 1995, while numbers of 
homeless people have increased. In search 
of the illusive and ever-shrinking sleeping 
sites, activists with Homeless United for 
Friendship and Freedom (HUFF) careful- 
ly examined both the camping ban and the 
Downtown Ordinances, passed in 1994. 
The Downtown Ordinances criminalize 
most sitting down, all lying down, and 
much begging for food or spare change. 


While it is illegal to sleep at night out- ~ 


doors, or to lie down on downtown side- 


walks at any time, day or night, it is still not. 


in Santa 
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olorful Protest Challenges Santa Cruz sleeping 


Alena Smith photos 


illegal to lie down on top of a car, or even 
sleep on it — but only in the daytime. 

HUFF activists reasoned that if people 
are forced to sleep on top of their cars, and 
only in the daytime, why not do it on 
Pacific Avenue in front of downtown. busi- 
nesses? After all, those merchants were the 
main group that pushed to get the 
Downtown Ordinances passed in the first 
place. They remain the group most resistant 
to the decriminalization of sleeping, sitting, 
covering up with blankets, or begging. 

On October 12, HUFF activists parked 
their battered vehicles in front of down- 
town businesses on Pacific Avenue. In 
addition to the inviting beds, mattresses, 
blankets and pillows positioned on their 
car roofs, the demonstrators handed out 
literature and served free soup to hungry 
people on the sidewalk. Signs, taped to 
the cars, announced, “Affordable Housing 
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omeless Issues Task Force Recommends 


Repeal of Camping Ban in Santa Cruz 


by Lucy Kemnitzer 


ix months after the Santa Cruz 

City Council decided to convene 

a group to investigate and ‘pro- 

pose policies for the homeless, 
the Homeless Issues Force Task Force 
finally has a full complement of members 
as of the October 18th meeting. 

The Task Force has been in operation 
since the beginning of August, and is sup- 
posed to have a six-month run of opera- 
tions. The intent is hard to divine: many 
observers have been expressing doubt that 
the Task Force is intended to actually 
solve anything, given the city’s history of 
convening task forces to discuss homeless 
issues, with no result on the main issues. 

But the members of this current Task 
Force are devoted to make real things 
happen. The Task Force’s first real act, in 
September, was to vote to urge the City 
Council to repeal the camping ban ordi- 
nance, as an emergency measure, since 
the current law criminalizes the act of 
sleep and any preparations for sleep, and 
since winter is coming on and there are 
not enough spaces in winter shelter, and 
violence against the homeless has appar- 
ently been increasing this year. 

This was a potentially dangerous 
move, internally, for the Task Force, as it 
challenged the members to go against the 


wishes of some powerful sections of the 


community, including the Downtown 
Association, some neighborhood groups, 
and law enforcement agencies. But while 
the motion to make the recommendation 
_ did not pass unanimously, the final word- 
ing of the letter to the City Council did. 


More than two meetings after the letter 
was sent to the City Council, the item is 
still not on the council agenda, and there 
is speculation that the recommendation 
will never be made part of the regular 
agenda. If this happens, the Santa Cruz 
City Council can avoid considering the 
recommendation as an action item, and 
thereby avoid the controversy that would 
develop out of it. But it remains to be seen 
whether the council will try to ignore this 
first recommendation of the Task Force or 
finally face up to the crux of homeless 
policy in Santa Cruz. 

Much of the work of the Task Force is 


information gathering. And much of the . 


information it sets out to gather is not easy 
to come by. Government agencies don’t 
keep systematic records about many 
things that pertain to the homeless. 

The Santa Cruz City Council lowered 
the fines for camping in April. But in 
October, the County Court was still giving 
out the higher fines. The Task Force asked 
how many people had paid the higher 
fines after the lower ones went into effect. 
Nobody knows. Nobody knows how 
many warrants have been issued for fail- 
ure to appear in court for camping tickets, 
or for failure to pay camping fines. 
Nobody knows how many homeless peo- 
ple are assaulted in crimes targeted at 
them for their status. 

Along with discovering that the camp- 
ing fines had not been lowered in the 
courts although they were lowered in the 
code, the Task Force has discovered that 
the community service option is not readi- 
ly available to the homeless, who presum- 
ably need it more than other people. 


The rules for community service in 
Santa Cruz restrict it to fines of over 
$100, and require that the person pay a 
$50 fee in addition to the fine to be admit- 
ted into the program (the homeless can get 
a voucher for $25 from the Homeless 
Services Center). This means that a per- 
son must rack up at least two camping 
tickets before he or she is eligible for 
community service. And then, community 
service work is only credited at five dol- 
lars an hour, so that the minimum commu- 
nity service sentence is 20 hours. 
However, while lowering the camping 
fines, the City Council also added to the 
ordinance the stipulation that camping ban 
violations were to be given no more than 
eight hours of community service. This 
leaves the City Ordinance and the county 
procedures in conflict. 

There are things we do already know 
about homeless people in Santa Cruz. We 
know that a national study decided that a 
person would need to make over $18 an 
hour to afford Santa Cruz rents, while local 
wages run lower than average. We know 
that Santa Cruz runs a very low rate of 
available places to live, even if they were 
available at affordable rents. A recommen- 
dation for affordable rent is in the works, 
as well as various recommendations for 


safe places for the homeless to sleep. 


According to the original plan, the 
Task Force has four more months to go. 
In January, the Task Force should present 
its findings to the City Council, and the 
council will have to decide whether to 
move on those findings or not. By then, 
the winter will be half over. It remains to 
be seen what will happen after that. 
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My Home, Leave Me Alone!” 

One merchant confronted a demonstra- 
tor who was chalking “How Can You 
Sleep at Night, Knowing the Homeless 
Can’t?” in colorful letters outside her 
upscale antique store. “Do you have a per- 


See Car-Top Protest page 15 


APPRENTICESHIP 
by Bob Slaymaker 


Before running for office, 
to perfect the art of lying, 
so crucial to a career in government, 
you must first work many years 

in a small Manhattan store — 

a pizzeria, donut shop or deli — 
where every ten minutes you are asked 
by a tight-lipped customer, 

“Do you have a bathroom?” 

To which you must reply, 
with sincerity and a straight face, 
“No.” Stet Aas eee ASS OZ 
Only after years of this kind of deceit 
are you equal to the task of politics. 


Truth is @ SworpD 


by Justin Remais, People’s 
Education Network (PEN) 


Every day, 40,000 infants die of malnu- 
| trition. ; 

Source: World Bank, World Development 
Indicators, 1998. 


Every day, the U.S. government spends 
more than $760 million on the military, 
more than four times the expenditure of 
any other nation. 


Source: Budget of the United States Government, 
Fiscal Year 2000. 


The U.S. now spends $4.5 billion a year 
on nuclear weapons research, up from 
the $3.7 billion a year average during 
the Cold War. (Both figures in 1998 
dollars). 

Source: U.S. Department of Energy, Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Report, 1998, 

In 1997, the U.S. maintained 13,750 
nuclear warheads, 5,546 of them on bal- 
listic missiles. 

Source: U.S. Defense Dept., 1997 Annual Defense 
Report; Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Nuclear Weapons Databook Project, 1997. 


A U.S. male has a 1 in 2 chance of 
developing cancer during his life. A 


U.S. female, 1 in 3. ; 
Source: U.S. Dept of Health and Human Services. 
National Cancer Institute, 1997. 


People’s Education Network (PEN) is a 
clearinghouse of information on domestic 
and global problems, led by the conviction 
that famine, disease, violence, homelessness, 
pollution and injustice continue — not for 
lack of food, medicine, peaceful interests, or 
scientific knowledge — but for lack of pub- 
lic understanding and political will. 

For more information on PEN, visit our web- 
page at http://www.penpress.org. 
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£ Burden Too Heavy fora Shopping Cart 


Editorial by Chance Martin and 
Terry Messman 


ayor Willie Brown suffered 

the stinging bite of reality a 

couple weeks ago from the 

same electorate he has 
shamelessly described as hissing snakes. 
His major mayoral misstep?: a pee to 
confiscate shopping carts. 

Brown’s scheme to repossess the only 
means for homeless people to keep their 
last earthly possessions — and to steal 
their last shreds of human dignity in the 
process — triggered a visceral revulsion 
from the public. Even in these times of 
“compassion fatigue” amid heedless afflu- 
ence, the transparent heartlessness of 
Brown’s plan led to its own undoing. 

Mayor Brown then shouted that home- 
less advocates and the media were respon- 
sible for misrepresenting his intentions 
when his own strong words supporting the 
plan were directly responsible for the 
venom he received. 

_ As the story unfolded, unsettling ques- 
- tions were left unanswered. The most puz- 
zling riddle is this: How can San 
Francisco continue to permit hundreds of 
people to die miserable, lonely deaths in 
our streets with barely a whisper, yet 
become perversely outraged when 
homeless. people’s property is threatened? 

Where is the outcry when thousands of 
‘-homeless women, children and men who 
lose the shelter lottery are forced to-sleep 
in our streets and back alleys, as though 
their lives have no worth? 

Where is the protest when people are 
arrested by police again and again if they 
commit the “crime” of falling asleep out- 
doors or covering up with a blanket? Is 
sleep now legal only for those wealthy 


enough | to afford San Francisco’ s skyrock- - 
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eting rents?” 

Why aren’t we all profoundly. sick at 
heart that thousands are subjected to 
wretched conditions of hunger, malnutri- 
tion, untreated illnesses, hypothermia and 
pneumonia, often the victims of rape and 
_assault in our streets? 


The scandalous predicament of life-- 


threatening poverty — in one of the most 
affluent cities in the wealthiest nation on 
Earth — is a shock to the conscience and 
a blight on our professed ideals as a 
democracy. This should be the only wake- 
up call we need to rouse our slumbering 
public conscience. 

It’s long past time for us to renounce 
tired attempts to unleash the police on 
people-too poor to afford housing in our 
nation’s most inflated real-estate market, 
or on alms-seekers who simply hold up 
signs asking for help. 

We must not allow those concerned 
about “quality of life” to leap into the 
abyss of hatred of those who suffer.the 
most from poverty. Politicians, business 
owners and neighborhood residents who 
scapegoat homeless people are traveling 
down a dark road of bigotry — one that 
history proves can harm our democracy 
far more than a few shopping carts. 

People of good will must join together 
to end homelessness by demanding 
affordable housing, living wage jobs, 
Goren health care, mental health services 


potoccoccocccscccccct 


Photo by Dong LIn, from his book, One American Reality, 1996, Cypress Press 


We are racing toward a society where the 
only sure place homeless people can sleep 
is in a dark alley or a jail cell. That’s a heavy 
burden to carry around in a shopping cart. 


and substance-use treatment for all who. 


need them. We must compel candidates 
for every elected office in America to 
demonstrate their will to make these sim- 
ple, proven solutions to homelessnéss and 
poverty a reality. 

But people of ill-will continue to jump 
on da mayor’s bandwagon, or even pro- 
vide a push to speed it along. History will 
remember them telling the poorest of the 
poor: “It’s OK that there’s no place for 
you to sleep — because we just provided 
$250,000 for the city attorney to prosecute 
you for sleeping in our parks and door- 
ways. It’s OK to require you to perform 
compulsory labor for survival money — 
because we wouldn’t consider you for a 
real, living-wage job with dignity. It’s OK 
that our police can’t contain the local 
trade in illegal drugs — because we can 
prosecute you for using them and then 
make you wait endless months for treat- 
ment. It’s OK to replace your cash assis- 
tance with a ‘voucher’ for hotel rooms 
that don’t even exist — because we don’t 
want you to live here.” 

We are racing toward a society where 
the only sure access to mental health ser- 
vices or substance-use treatment for poor 
people is in prison, and the only place 
where homeless people can sleep is in a 
dark alley or a jail cell. That’s a heavy 
burden to carry around in a shopping cart. 


Chance Martin is editor. of Street Sheet, 
published by the . Coalition § on 
Homelessness. Terry Messman is editor of 
Street Spirit, published by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


People On The Street 
by Michael Creedon 


“People on the street 


Need a place to go.”” — Neil Young | 


Where do you go when 
The shadows of the concrete canyons 
Disappear? There’s always 

The cemeteries — I’ve done that — 
Hide out among the tombstones. 

Pay the neglected dead 

A visit. But what about you, 

The neglected living — who 

Visits you? And where do you go 
When the outer shadows disappear 
And the inner shadows reappear?: 


You can dance with each other 
In the shadows of the fears — 
There are so many 

Fears you have. 


Where do you go 

To dump or confront those fears? 
Where can you go to meet those fears 
Without running away? 


| And what about The Big Mother Fear 


The biggest of all, who spawns 
The others? I don’t know. 

I need a place to go too 

When the shadows and the light 


‘And the bright city lights and 


The sun and the moon and the stars 
Disappear. 
I’m a person on the street too. 


People on the street 
Need a place to go. 


7 Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


1 Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, earn 


income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. We accept no advertising so as to maintain our editor- 
1 ial independence. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 
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Profound thanks and respect to Dong 
Lin for his book ONE AMERICAN 


REALITY, Cypress Press, 1996 


Street Spirit vendor program 


The vendor program is managed by 
the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project. The program provides 
jobs for more than 100 homeless ven- 
dors in hard economic times, and is a 
positive alternative to panhandling. 

Vendors attend training sessions to 
learn to interact positively and respect- 
fully with the public. Vendors are not 
supposéd to ask for donations beyond 
the $1.00 selling price of the newspaper, 
and they are instructed not to Mee or 
physically harass customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
or comments about the vendor pro- 
gram, call the Berkeley Emergency 
Food Project at (510) 649-4976. 
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Farr ComMUNITY DENOUNCES WIDESPREAD ATTACKS ON THE Poor 


Mayor Willie Brown has esca- 
lated the Matrix program. In 
violation of his campaign 
promise to truly end Matrix, 
58,571 poor and homeless 
people have been cited or 
arrested for so-called “quality 
of life’’ infractions under his 
administration. 


by Sister Bernie Galvin 


n the Bay Area, the growing gap 

between the rich and the poor has 

created a severe housing crisis and 

resulted in the widespread suffering 
of poor and homeless people. We all 
know that it is impossible to fully under- 
stand the suffering of others unless we 
“walk in their shoes,” but surely compas- 
sionate hearts can imagine: 

The agony of a mother or father daily 
- roaming the streets of our city in search 
of some kind of shelter for themselves and 
their children, if only for that one night... 

The pain of being turned away from 
San Francisco’s only three family shelters 
(246 beds) for lack of room... 

The broken-heartedness of parents 
being forced to put their beloved children 
to bed under a freeway or in a cramped 
vehicle, night after night, for weeks and 
even months... 

Homeless people’s confusion, and their 
deep hurt and justifiable anger at seeing 
the wealthy segment of the community 
thrive, while the quality of their own exis- 
tence is constantly diminished under the 
warped priorities of our city budget. 

Officials of San Francisco and cities 
across the country complain that their 
ability to provide more low-income hous- 
ing is seriously hampered by severe cuts 
in federal housing dollars, and that is true. 
Even with a federal budget surplus of 
almost $1 trillion, Congress is still bent on 
cutting housing assistance for low-income 
people. That is precisely why Religious 
Witness with Homeless People undertook 
the critical task of organizing over 325 
prominent religious leaders and faith- 
based organizations across the nation over 
the past two months: to influence the fed:... 
eral housing budget. 

But San Francisco and other cities 
must not be allowed to use federal neglect 
as an-excuse for their own failure to do all 
that they can with local resources. San 
Francisco’s own budget reflects a gross 
insensitivity to the housing needs of the 


by Julia Vinograd 


There are as many people - 
screaming soundlessly into a pillow 
and beating the bed with their fists 
as there are people screaming on street 
corners and beating on lamp posts. 
But on the street everything shows. 
What happens behind locked doors 
doesn’t happen. 

If your face twitches, falls off 

and you claw at the mirror sobbing, 
but then you wash your face 

in the sink in your room 

and put on sane clothes 

from the closet in your room 

and walk out smiling, you’re fine.. - 
Everyone thinks you’re fine. 

But on the street everything shows. 
But on the street everyone knows. 

If you have a room you can pull down 


to pull down thelr blinds 


Both Sides of the Blinds 


the blinds when you’re not fit to be seen. 
But on the street you drown in blaming eyes 
like a specimen floating in formaldehyde, 
the eyes of people going back to their rooms 


Photo by Dong LIn, San Francisco 1995, from One American Reality, 1996, Cypress Press 


A San Francisco police officer approaches a homeless man, who on closer inspection turned out to have died. 
More than 100 homeless people have died on the streets of San Francisco every year during the 1990s. 


poorest members of our community. 
Despite recent polls citing housing and 
homelessness as the top community prob- 
lems, The City has barely begun to touch 
its $100 million budget surplus this year 
to alleviate these dual crises. 

The several thousand live/work lofts 
being built in San Francisco are being gob- 
bled up by Silicon Valley employees and 


other people of means, while even full-time - 
working families in our community are © 
threatened by homelessness due to sky-~ 


rocketing rents and other related factors. 
The priorities of our national, state and 
local governments must honor the sacred 
right of all people to decent housing. That 
is why Religious Witness will also take 
our concerns — as expressed in the 
Religious Leaders National Call for 


Action on Housing, also endorsed by. 
‘many hundreds of you here at the local 


level — to our elected city ‘and state offi- 
cials. We will be relentless in our efforts 
to expand housing availability for poor 
and homeless people in our community. 
On the national level, President Clinton 
vetoed Congress’ Year 2000 Federal 
Budget proposal, citing the planned cuts 
in affordabie housing as one reason for his 
veto. In late September, Clinton said 
he “strongly objects to the [Senate’s] 
failure to fund the critical housing 
needs of low-income families and 


by Lynda Cobden 


to feed the hungry.” © 
She fed the hungry. 


not to give up hope. 


Mother Wright's Call 


In 1980, Mother Mary Ann Wright 
said, “The Lord woke me up in the middle of the 
night and told me what he wanted me to do, 


And the people who lost jobs, then homes, then cars. 
With her very modest monthly income, 

her grown children joined the journey. 

They assembled and distributed blankets and clothing 
to those sleeping in the bitter cold. 

She delivered encouragement and asked them 


She had walked on that same road too. 
She recalls cannery work for $1.25 an hour, 
and household service work for $1.00 an hour. 


Lucky Stores, the Wonder Bread Company, 
and the Clorox Company are behind the cause. 
It is all about dignity, respect and opportunity for all. 


[HUD] initiatives to invest in our nation’s 
cities.” 

Here in San Francisco, Mayor Willie 
Brown has escalated the Matrix program 
and single-handedly prevented the avail- 
ability of a fair share of the hundreds of 
wonderful family units at the Presidio for 
low-income San Franciscans by his 
adamant refusal to implement Prop L. — 


In violation of Brown’s 1995. cam- 
paigir promise t to truly end Matrix, 58571 
poor and homeless. ‘people have been ¢ cited 


or arrested for so-called ‘ ‘quality of life” 
infractions under his administration. Our 
courts are clogged with active arrest war- 
rants for homeless people who cannot pay 
the $76 fine per citation. 

Furthermore, and most egregiously, 
Mayor Willie Brown and Supervisor Rev. 
Amos Brown, together, have introduced 
and promoted the passage of new oppres- 
sive measures against homeless people: 
preventing begging for alms, making pos- 
session of a shopping cart a felony, and 
forbidding homeless people from standing 
still on the sidewalks for more than five 
minutes. And now Amos Brown’s latest 
effort, through the City Attorney’s office, 
is to limit public comment sections at 
Public Hearings — thereby limiting the 
ability of advocates and homeless people 
to protest these oppressive measures. 


We are deeply saddened that as anoth-— 


er mayoral election approaches, the major 
candidates have all taken a “get tough on 
the homeless” stance. To quote Mayor 
Willie Brown’s immediately broken 1995 
campaign promise, “Police should focus 
on people who commit real crimes, and I 
will direct them to spend their resources 
doing just that. San Francisco is a 


_ humane, compassionate city; its homeless 


policy should reflect that spirit.” 
"We pray and act Yor that’day! Religious 
Witness gathered once again with home- 


less people at a Prayer Service and Rally 
on October 27 at Civic Center Plaza. True 
to our call, we must continue to witness to 
the injustices in our communities, to stand 
with homeless people against inhumane 
treatment and violation of their human 
rights. The cruel attack on homeless peo- 
ple today is unprecedented! 

In the foundational statement of 
Religious Witness, we declared in words 
that ring just as true today: 

“We cannot turn our faces and ignore 
the plight of our poor and homeless. 
neighbors at this moment when they are 
under attack. We come together because 
we will not betray homeless people in 
their hour of need. We come together to 
protest the persecution and prejudice suf- 
fered by the poorest of the poor. We come 
together to uphold the dignity of homeless 


people and the sacredness of human life.” — 


Sleeping On The Street 
by Michael Creedon 


She sleeps in a slice of lemon moonlight; 


He sleeps in a slab of cold darkness. 
They are sleeping together 


After spending the day together. 
The night is old. Their sleep is deep 


And their sleeps are miles apart. 

These people are sleeping on the street at night, 
For warmth, for comfort, for safety 

From the isolations in which they sleep. 


They hang together most of the day, and they 
Sleep together to get away from each other 


As much as to escape the nightmare of the world 


And of life, and of themselves. 
Sleep has many uses. 
He sleeps in a slice of wine-red darkness 


While she sleeps in a slab of glowing moonlight. 


On the street you also see a lot of people 
Sleeping during the day. They take it 
Where they can get it. 
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homeless or forced to choose between 


America. Five million families would ben- 


Religious Leaders National Call for Action on Housing 


Sponsored by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People and Housing America 


The following declaration, entitled 
Religious Leaders’ National Call for 
Action on Housing, has been signed by 
“more than 350 prominent national reli- 
gious leaders from virtually every faith 
tradition in America and by 1,000 lead- 


ers and members of the interfaith com- 
munity in California. This declaration 
was sent as an open letter to President 
| Bill Clinton. It is a national endeavor 
co-sponsored by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People and Housing America. 


“This is the fast I choose. Share your 
bread with the hungry and bring the 
homeless poor into your house. Then your 
light shall break forth like the dawn and 
roe healing shall spring forth quickly.” 

— Isaiah 58 


As a new century begins, we face a 
growing moral and spiritual crisis. Now, 
’ more than ever, religious leaders across 
the nation must come together to speak 
with a united voice. The division between 
rich and poor in our society is increasing, 
and nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the area of affordable housing. We have 
become a nation of those who have homes 
and those who do not; the latter group has 
grown ominously in recent years. Our 
nation’s children and their families are 
suffering the most from this growing 

tragedy. As religious leaders from across 


the nation, we are compelled to speak 
with a united voice about this crisis: 


+ Over four million children live in 
housing that endangers their health, acad- 
emic future, and even their lives. 

~ 38% of those seeking emergency 
food assistance are children, and 55% of 
adults receiving such food are either 


paying for food or paying for rent. 

¢ Children lacking safe and affordable 
housing disproportionately suffer from 
stunted growth, anemia, and asthma and 
have significantly worse overall health. 

¢ Children lacking stable housing are 
more likely to fall back in school and to 
have behavioral problems. 


The income of working people is not 
keeping pace with the cost of living, and 
the supply of housing is not keeping up 
with demand. As the demand for afford- 
able family housing grows, the supply of 
such housing has fallen by nearly 1.5 nil- 
lion units during the past two years. 

The lack of affordable housing rips at 
the fabric of all our nation’s communi- 
ties. The tragedy of homeless families now 
permeates the national landscape. Studies 
have found that receipt of subsidized hous- 
ing is the primary predictor of housing sta- 
bility among formerly homeless families. 
But the federal government has failed to 
respond appropriately to the mounting cri- 
sis, instead drastically reducing the avail- 
ability of new Section 8 housing vouchers. 
While the federal government provided an 
average of 230,000 new Section 8 vouch- 
ers annually from 1978-1984, and 126,000 
annually from 1985-95, it provided no new 
Section 8 vouchers until 1998, when it 
added only 90,000. As a result we have 
seen the nation’s housing crisis spread 
from urban centers to suburbs, now striking 
at the heart of rural and small-town 


efit from Section 8 vouchers. 

All our traditions insist on the spiri- 
tual imperative that every human being 
has a sacred right to decent housing. 
We affirm the language of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which states 
that “Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of themselves and their family, 
including food, clothing, housing and 


medical care and necessary social ser- 


vices...” (Article 25) 

Despite an unprecedented budget sur- 
plus of $996 billion, Congress voted in 
July to slash the HUD budget by almost 
$4 billion, nearly 13% of last year’s bud- 
get allocation for affordable housing. We 
urge you to stand firm in opposing any 
cuts in the final budget agreement. 

Specifically, we urge the White House 
and Congress to: 


+ Provide funding for at least 200,000 
new Section 8 vouchers in FY 2000; 


¢ Ensure that HUD’s fair-market rent 
equals actual market rents in communities; 


+ Allocate at least $100 million to pre- 
serve the country’s existing affordable 
housing supply. 

The priorities of our national budget 
must honor the sacred right of all people 
to decent housing. Indeed, the healing of 
our nation rests upon our reclaiming the 
imperative for justice and compassion 
which all our spiritual traditions share. 


The Disappearance of Affordable Housing 


Where are the leaders of a 
‘March on Washington” to 
protect America’s seniors | 
from homelessness? 


by Helen Lima 


ecently, it was reported that at 
the Bangor Naval Submarine 
Base in Washington, near 
~Seattle, eight Trident sub- 
marines are docked, loaded with first- 
strike nuclear warheads. This base might 
soon receive $6.4 billion for an upgrade. 
(Think for a minute how much housing 
could be “upgraded” with $6.4 billion.) 

The local peace group, the Ground 
Zero Center. for Non-violent Action, 
decided to protest spending the people’s 
money in this way by blocking four lanes 
of traffic leading to the Bangor base. 
Eight were arrested, charged with disor- 
derly conduct. The jury acquitted them of 
the charges, basing their decision on tes- 
timony about international treaties which 
oblige the United States to work for 
nuclear disarmament. The international 
treaties were never allowed in evidence, 
but, as one juror said after the trial, they 
were compelled by the argument that the 
United States had signed treaties which 
require it to work for disarmament. 

What does this decision have to do 
with affordable housing? Quite a bit, I 
think. Here was a jury of ordinary people 
who believe that this country should live 
up to treaties made before Congress was 
captured by right-wing Republicans who 


are walking all over an administration — 


which has failed to make a fight for the 
original affordable housing program. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted and endorsed by our 
country and many other countries in 
December, 1948, says: “Everyone has the 
right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family, including food, clothing, 


For leading the fight against Section 8 
cutbacks, Helen Lima was recognized 
last summer as a “Local Hero” by 
East Bay Housing Organizations. 


HOUSING, and medical care....” 

During the War on Poverty, the gov- 
ernment’s obligation under the Universal 
Declaration was acknowledged, and 
Section 8 housing subsidies came into 
existence. Harold Evans, author of The 
American Century, says the Great Society 
launched by President Lyndon Johnson 


was the “last great social-political reform 
movement of the American Century.” Of 


its 115 legislative recommendations, 90 
_ were signed into law. 


But the last few years have been 
marked by retreats, defeats, and abandon- 
ment of this program. Rent control has 
been under relentless attack. The city 
with a functioning rent board is a rarity. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is giving up the 
responsibilities for which it was created. 

Many Americans are horrified at the 


' jdea that their parents or grandparents 


may face homelessness or live in shel- 
ters. Where is the national leadership for 
a campaign to reverse the disappearance 
of affordable housing? Where are the 
leaders of a “March on Washington” to 
protect America’s seniors? 

The result of failing to fight for the 
original national commitment to housing 
and poverty programs is that affordable 
housing is disappearing at an alarming 
rate. Rents are rising with rocket-like 
speed. Very few affordable units are 
being built. And seniors who need 
affordable housing are the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the population. 

Corporate landlords — and some not 
that huge — are making a killing out of 
this situation, like the Berkeley landlady 
who decided to collect a full year’s rent, 
plus deposits, in advance from the students 
renting her rooms. Fortunately, Berkeley 
City Councilmember Kriss Worthington 
persuaded her to change her mind. - 


We in SAVE SECTION 8 are part of 


a grassroots movement that insists that 
government should face up to its respon- 
sibilities for people stuck below the 
poverty line. We are hoping that enough 
people share this opinion so that next 
year’s election will get us an administra- 


tion that will reinstate useful social pro- 


grams, like Section 8, and begin to meet 
poor people’s needs. We are all in this 
together. Unless we return to a sense of 
shared national responsibility for the 
unhoused, all our futures are imperiled. 


SAVE SECTION 8 Produces 
New Wideo to Aid the Fight 
Against Housing Cuthacks 


The SAVE SECTION 8 committee and 
Anahita Forati, filmmaker, have produced 
a new video entitled HOUSING IS A 
HUMAN RIGHT: Seniors and Section 8. 

The film opens with scenes of the Bay 
Area in all its beauty and prosperity, but 
then goes on to make the point that the 
other side of the picture is that renting a 
place to live has become virtually impossi- 
ble, even for people with good jobs and 
incomes. The plight of thousands of peo- 
ple living below the poverty line — 
seniors on Social Security, the disabled, 
and the unemployed — is described in 
very moving terms in the comments of 
Susan Werner and Kathy McCarty from 
St. Mary’s Senior Center in Oakland. 

The savage cutbacks in housing assis- 
tance, starting with the Nixon/Reagan 
years, always bring a gasp of shock from 
the audience. The fight-back and the orga- 
nization of SAVE SECTION 8 — its edu- 
cational work, its picket lines, and its 
appeal to candidates for office at all levels 
— all are in this video. It closes with an 
appeal to you, the viewer, to take action. 

We produced this video because the 
‘housing situation for people living on limit- 
ed incomes is getting worse by the minute, 
especially for seniors. Homelessness and the 
lack of affordable housing just baiccy make 
it on the six o’clock news and never appear 
as a problem to be solved when candidates 
for office speak about the issues. Getting 
organized and active is the only way to 
force the need for affordable housing onto 
state and national political agendas. 

We hope you will order the video and 
use it to get the discussion going. It is 
close captioned for those with hearing dif- 
ficulties. To order a copy, please send 
$29.95 for video plus $6.95 for mailing to: 


Anahita Productions, Film Library 
22-D Hollywood Avenue 
Hohokus, New Jersey 07423 
Phone: 1-800-343-5540 
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Harm Reduction for Heroin Users Finds New Support | 


San Francisco activists and orcas eae Pltysician Dp rescrpey methadone and harm reduction 


Despite 35 years of compelling 
research showing methadone 
reduces crime, overdose, use 
of other drugs, and increases 
employability, methadone 
maintenance patients remain 
moving targets for politicians. 


by Tom Gomez and Chance Martin 


om is mild, articulate, and deter- 

mined, with a ready smile and a 

hearty chuckle he employs to 

punctuate his most cynical com- 
ments. He is homeless, and has been a 
heroin addict “on and off’ for 18 years. 
Today, he volunteers full-time in the com- 
munity and no longer uses heroin. Tom is 
a methadone maintenance patient. 

Depending on whose estimates you 
believe, between one-half million and 
800,000 U.S. citizens are currently addict- 
ed to heroin. An estimated 13,000 to 
15,000 of these addicts reside in San 
Francisco, which consistently ranks 
among the top three U.S. cities for heroin 
addiction. Of the 500,000 to 800,000 
addicts in the United States, 179,000 man- 
age their addictions with methadone 
maintenance treatment (MMT). 

Despite 35 years of compelling 
research showing MMT reduces crime, 
overdose, use of other drugs, and increas- 
es employability, MMT patients have 
remained moving targets for politicians. 
Yet, MMT remains the single most popu- 
lar, effective, and inexpensive treatment 
for addiction in America. 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


being can fight, and never stop fighting. 


Critical Path, 1981 


Contrary to popular belief, most heroin 
addicts want treatment for their addiction. 


But when addicts seek treatment they 
often encounter a nightmare maze of regu- 
lations and red tape. Tom, who is a mem- 
ber of A San Francisco User’s Group 
(ASUG), says, “The reason MMT patients 
are so willing to comply with strict proto- 
cols, risk losing employment, and surren- 
der so many of their civil rights is their 
desire for recovery.” 

Methadone, a synthetic narcotic that 
quells the body’s craving for heroin with- 
out producing the euphoria of heroin, has 
been buried’ in bureaucracy since its 


invention by Drs. Vincent Dole and Marie 
Nyswander of Rockefeller University in 
New York. Since then, methadone has 
become the single most widely used, 
heavily studied, and controversial treat- 
ment for addiction to heroin. 

Despite decades of persecution by local, 
state and federal governments, MMT is 
having a renaissance in the national arena 
and in San Francisco. After years of advo- 
cacy from groups ranging from the Drug 
Policy Foundation and the Lindesmith 
Center, to the General Accounting Office, 
the Institute of Medicine, and the National 
Institutes of Health, accreditation of 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


methadone programs will move from the 
Food and Drug Administration to the 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration. 

New standards for program accredita- 
tion will focus on improving quality of 
care. This is a part of changes at the feder- 
al level to enable increased physician con- 


trol of the design of methadone programs _ . 


at the local level to meet the needs of 
patients rather than bureaucrats. 

Since the ‘80s, local, state, and federal 
government have largely de-funded MMT 


programs, forcing desperately poor 


See Harm Reduction page seven 
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ON NONCONFORMITY & CONFORMITY 


1. To be nobody-but-myself — in a world which is doing its best, night and day, to 
make you like everybody else — means to fight the hardest battle which any human 


BE. E. CUMMINGS (American poet), letter to a high school editor, 1955, quoted in R. Buckminster Fuller, 


2. Once conform, once do what other people do because they do it, and a lethargy steals 
over all the finer nerves and faculties of the soul. She becomes all outer show and 
inward emptiness; dull, callous, and indifferent. 

VIRGINIA WOOLF (English writer), “Montaigne,” The Common Reader (First Series), 1925 


3. | stood/ Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts. 
LORD BYRON (English poet), Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 1812-1818 


Ss ASIA ROT Sir hrs 


Llc saan Niners the: mass of pinniint has oe afraid of traits or ideas span i 
seemed likely to break the sense of communion with others and has found its selfhood 
a hard burden to bear. Hence it is unnecessary to be surprised at the number of tech- 
niques devised by various social groups to break down the individuality of their mem- 
bers or the willingness with which these have generally been accepted. 

J.A.C. BROWN (British psychiatrist), Techniques of Persuasion: From Propaganda to Brainwashing, 1963 


12. The so-called nonconformists travel in groups and woe unto him who doesn’t conform. 
ERIC HOFFER (American longshoreman-philosopher), quoted in Jack Flincher, “Docker of Philosophy,” 


Life, 24 March 1967 


13. All the people like us are We, 
And every one else is They. 


RUDYARD KIPLING (British writer), “We and They,” Debits and Credits, 1926 


14. The supple, well-adjusted man is the one who has learned to hop into the meat- 


grinder while humming a hit-parade tune. 


~ MARSHALL McLUHAN (Canadian writer), “Education,” The Mechanical Bride, 1951 


15. The whole drift of our law is toward the absolute prohibition of all ideas that 


diverge in the slightest from the accepted platitudes, and behind that drift of law there 
is a far more potent force of growing custom, and under that custom there is a national 
philosophy which erects conformity into the noblest of virtues and the free functioning 


4. Freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not matter much. That would be a 
mere shadow of freedom. The test of its substance is the right to differ as to things that 
touch the heart of the existing order. 

ROBERT H. JACKSON (U.S. Supreme Court associate justice), West Virginia State Board v. Barnette, 1943 


5. In this age, the mere example of ese aaah the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is itself a service. 
JOHN STUART MILL (English ofillosaphie) On Liberty, 1859 


6. O men of Athens... either acquit me or not; but whichever you do, understand that I 
shall never alter my ways, not even if I have to die many times. 
SOCRATES (Greek philosopher, 4707-399 B.C.), in Plato, Apology, tr. Benjamin Jowett, 1894 


7. All change in history, all advance, comes from the nonconformists. If there had been 
no troublemakers, no dissenters, we should still be living in caves. 
A. J. P. TAYLOR (British historian), The Trouble Makers, 1958 


8. For nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure. And therefore a man 
must know how to estimate a sour face. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher), “Self-Reliance,” Essays: First Series, 1841 


9. The margins of society are no longer an option but a sentence. The trade-off used to 
mean exchanging mainstream comforts like new-model cars and steaks and color televi- 
sions for a cold-water flat and meals of rice and beans and cheap Chianti. Now it is eco- 
nomically impossible to sacrifice comfort for freedom, not unless you can savor freedom 
while sleeping in doorways and shelters and holding tanks. Right now, everything is for 
sale, including you, and if you are not saleable, you will starve. So you tailor and trim and 
adapt yourself, sand down your edges, maximize your appeal. There is still a you there, but 
it has gone underground, meaning somewhere deep within. 

LUC SANTE, “Be Different (Like Everyone Else!),” New York Times Magazine, 17 October 1999 


10. Conformity is the jailer of freedom and the enemy of grow .: 


JOHN F. KENNEDY (American president), United Nations address, New York Cit,, = >eptember 1961 


of personality into a capital crime against society. 
H. L. MENCKEN (American journalist), “The National Letters: The Cultural Background,” Prejudices: 


Second Series, 1920 


16. Conventional people are roused to fury by departure from convention, largely 
because they regard such departures as a criticism of themselves. They will pardon 
much unconventionality in a man who has enough jollity and friendliness to make it 


clear, even to the stupidest, that he is not engaged in criticizing them. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher), The Conquest of Happiness, 1930 


17. Nonconformity is an empty goal, and rebellion against prevailing opinion merely 
because it is prevailing should no more be praised than acquiescence to it. Indeed, it is 
often a mask for cowardice, and few are more pathetic than those who flaunt outer dif- 


ferences to expiate their inner surrender. 


WILLIAM H. WHYTE, JR. (American sociologist), The Organization Man, 1956 


18. Don’t be so bold, 

Stay in the fold, 

Do as you're told. 

Go for the gold. 

“THE CONFORMIST’S CODE” 


19. Individuals who don’t accept their place in the social order invite the hostility of 


those who do. 


20. Nonconformist views are ignored, trivialized, or suppressed, all the more when 
they are feared true and threaten dominant social interests. ° 


FRR OE ARB OK BK OK OR KK 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
20;000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the.Bay Area. 
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Needed Changes in Needle Exchanges 


How Gray Davis weakened needed satepuards By. threatening to veto a stronger needle exchange bill 


by Jenny Ruel 


he buzz of a walkie talkie alert- 

ed Shorty, a 24-year-old home- 

less man, to the presence of a 

UC Berkeley campus cop. It was 
mid-June and Shorty and a group of 
unhoused friends were congregating in 
one of the school’s eucalyptus groves. As 
the officer sauntered up, he asked if any- 
one would consent to a backpack search. 
Without permission, the officer dug 
through every bag in the area. 


When the officer dumped everything 
out of Shorty’s bag, 140 clean, unused ~ 


syringes fell out, along with a red plastic 


“sharps” container filled with 20 dirty - 


needles. Shorty presented the officer with 
his Secondary Needle Exchange 
Distributor identification card and 
explained how he collects the needles on a 
weekly basis for over 40 people in order 
to stop the spread of Hepatitis-C and 
AIDS. Despite the ID card issued by 
Berkeley’s city-approved syringe 
exchange program, the officer still confis- 
cated the potentially lifesaving needles — 
citing Shorty’s lack of a prescription. 

“I know five more people have 
Hepatitis-C because they were forced to 
share that week,” said Shorty of the nee- 
dles that got locked away in a cop car 
trunk. Hepatitis-C is a potentially fatal 
blood-borne disease that affects some 4 
million Americans. 

For over 10 years in California and 
across the nation, police have been a con- 
stant threat to needle exchange staffers 
and IV-drug users in search of safe rigs. 
Gov. Gray Davis was given the power to 

_ save thousands of lives by signing AB 
518, a state bill-that would -decriminalize 
needle exchange, programs throughout 


136, a watered-down bill that only gives 
protection to needle exchange efforts 
already established and supported by local 
governments. Under AB 136, localities 
must declare a “health emergency” in 
order to run a needle exchange program. 
This is a “bittersweet victory” for these 
programs, Fred Dillon, state policy director 
for the San Francisco AIDS Foundation, 


LAST REMAINS 


by Michael Creedon 


Dope is not dependable. 
Alcohol is a grievance. 
Stimulants can put you to sleep. 


It doesn’t even work sometimes. 

The heaviest narcotics bring on anxiety 
Of the terrorist, disorderly kind. 

I can’t live without them 


I guess I’m doing fine. 
Twice and more when I was younger 


If I just kept the substance in the veins. 
Now that I’m much older — 35 more 


My smiling face (who at? why?) 

Here in the mirror where 

I have come to view the sad remains — 
It’s true that stays the same — 
Degeneration in body and brain — 
But I sure hate to be the proof of it. 


Once when I was drinking gin 

I thought that I could let death in 

But was only fooling with myself. 

My greatest moments were up or down 


But now I’d take back four-fifths of it 
Any day of the week. 

It’s not because I’m sober — 
Though that accentuates a lot — 

It’s just the glory of my last remains. 


Marijuana doesn’t always mellow-ize you; 


| And I just can’t live with them any more. 


I thought I could be a winner, do anything, 


Terrifying winters have brought me to face 


Or somewhere in between. I’d always said 
That I wouldn’t change what I had lived, 


Lydia Gans photo 


“Clean Needles Save Lives.” This slogan on the truck operated by Berkeley’s 
Needle Exchange explains why so many activists have risked arrest for this cause. 


“The failure of the federal government in the USA to 
implement a national needle exchange program may have 
led to HIV infection among thousands of injection drug 


users, their sexual partners, and their children.’ 
— researchers Peter Lurie and Ernest Drucker 


told the Bay Area Reporter. Some cities 
routinely approve the health emergencies, 
while other cities will refuse to do so. 

In order for a health emergency to be 
declared, a city’s local AIDS office must 
demonstrate how HIV/AIDS affects the 
local community. Then, the city council 
needs to agree that the study shows a huge 
effect in the area. After a health emer- 


California. Instead he agreed to sign AB ©“ 8¢"¢y is ‘declared; the council must-renew 


it every two or three weeks — making the 
needle exchanges vulnerable to shifts in 
the political landscape. Currently, needle 
exchange programs operate under health 
emergencies in San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Santa Cruz, and a few other cities. 

These cities already have enough sup- 
port by the local political establishment to 
keep their exchanges relatively free from 


Harm Reduction 


from page six 


pay for methadone. 


receive prescribed narcotics!” 


police hassles. So when Assemblywoman 
Kerry Mazzoni wrote up AB 518, she was 
seeking a statewide blanket amnesty for 
needle exchanges — even in places where 
elected officials haven’t caught on yet. 
Even though polls show the majority of 
Californians strongly support needle 
exchange efforts, Gov. Davis threatened 
to veto that bill. That’s when Mazzoni 


‘ compromised: ‘and’ came up with the weak, . 
‘ Davis-style AB 136, which the governor 


agreed to sign. 

‘Britta Nelson, a co-coordinator for the 
city-supported Berkeley Needle Exchange 
Emergency Distribution, said she feels 
that AB 136 “is a law that helps out peo- 
ple who didn’t need help. The kind of 
places that have a state of emergency 
already have support.” 


patients to pay $250-$350 monthly for 
their treatment. The argument was that 
if addicts could pay for heroin, let them 


Methadone can only be dispensed at 
licensed clinics. Clients must, in most 
cases, report daily to these clinics in 
order to receive their dose, or daily allot- 
ment of the drug. The drug must be taken 
in the presence of clinic staff, who must 
directly observe each and every adminis- 
tration. Clients must submit to humiliat- 
ing and degrading urine tests that are 
both random and routine, and these too 
must each be directly observed by staff. 

Tom is all too familiar with these 
abuses. He chuckles, “It is an enormous 
tribute to the efforts of our government to 
prevent proven treatment that six times as 
many addicts would prefer to inject hero- 
in, at ten times methadone treatment’s . 
price, than meet government protocols to 


No single approach to treatment for 
heroin addiction is 100% effective. 
Addicts are unique individuals, each with 
differing goals, values, and aspirations. 
Treatment programs too often fail to 
have the flexibility to recognize these 
human differences within the community 
they are to serve. By trying to make indi- 
viduals fit into program philosophy, 


rather than adapt programs to meet 
human needs, current models ensure 
many people will never escape the chains 
of addiction. 


In response to our local heroin epi- 


demic, San Franciso’s Treatment on 
Demand Planning Council, health care 
professionals, advocates, community 
members, users and ex-users shared a 
vision of flooding the City with widely 
available methadone to counter the rising 
tide of incredibly contaminated “black 
tar’ heroin. 

Enlisting Supervisor Gavin 
Newsom’s help, they have led a cam- 
paign for San Francisco to seek a waiv- 
er from the federal government to.allow 
physician-prescribed methadone. Now, 
it is up to Newsom to carry this plan 
through. | 

Physician-prescribed._ methadone will 
permit MMT patients to be prescribed 
methadone from private physicians and 
fill their prescription at pharmacies, just 
like other people. Today, of the 13,000 to 
15,000 addicts who live in San Francisco, 
only 2,000 are now enrolled in MMT. 
Under the pilot proposal, San Francisco’s 
Department of Public Health (DPH) will 
supervise up to 25 private physicians who 
will provide methadone treatment to 10 
addicts each, creating 250 new opportuni- 
ties for recovery from heroin addiction. 

DPH has also evolved its focus from 
defining abstinence as the only measure 


Davis’s half-step comes after six differ-_ 


ent federal government reports proving the 
effectiveness of needle exchange programs 
at preventing HIV/AIDS. But the governor 
is not the only politician ducking the issue. 
In 1995, the Clinton Administration’s 
Internal Reviews of Research on Needle 
Exchange Programs recommended that 
“the federal government should repeal the 
ban on the use of federal funds for needle 
exchange programs.” 

But last year, Health and Human 
Services Secretary Donna Shalala still 
refused to lift the ban on federal funds for 
this proven method of saving lives. The 
federal government did recommend that 
each state should repeal their prescription 
and paraphernalia laws as they applied to 
syringes, and that local governments 
should use needle exchange programs in 
their approach to HIV prevention. 

According to a study published in the 
Lancet, a British medical journal, 33% of 
all HIV infections could have been pre- 
vented if proper support was given to nee- 
dle exchange programs. 

“The failure of the federal government 
in the USA to implement a national nee- 
dle exchange program may have led_to 
HIV infection among thousands of injec- 
tion drug users, their sexual partners, and 
their children,” wrote researchers Peter 
Lurie and Ernest Drucker in a study that 
looked at the years between 1987 and 
1995. “Our conservative calculation of the 
number of HIV infections that could have 
been prevented ranged from 4394... to 
9666.:The cost to the US health care sys- 
tem of treating these preventable HIV 
infections is between $244 million and 
$538 million.” 

Without laws that protect all needle 
exchange programs, Shorty explains the 


“consequences: “Police officers are taking. 


away needles; they are taking away cleanli- 
ness; and they are spreading disease.” 

After October 10, some exchange pro- 
grams in California will be protected with 
AB 136 in the law books. But, for those 
cities that haven’t declared a health emer- 
gency, Shorty has a question: “Do you want 
your son or daughter using a dirty syringe?” 
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of a‘successful recovery to embracing 
the concepts of harm reduction. Harm 
reduction seeks to reduce the harms 
associated with drugs and measures 
recovery by the progress a user makes, 
even if it’s only using clean works and 
practicing safe injection techniques. By 
promoting everything from more needle 
exchange sites, medical detox beds, 
harm reduction counselors and groups 
to experimentally distribute naloxone, 
DPH is saving lives, preserving fami- 
lies, and building livable communities. 
These are huge advances for MMT 


patients, but far more can and should be. 


done. Addicts enrolled in MMT are now 
typically paying their own way, often at 
the expense of such things as being able 
to afford housing, food, or diapers. 
They deserve more of an opportunity 
for recovery than the “dose-and-leave” 
policies of the past 30 years. 

As for what methadone maintenance 
patients deserve, Tom clearly knows 
what he wants, “I want a clinic that advo- 
‘cates for me, and organizes us to advo- 
cate for ourselves against whatever 
NIMBYs don’t want us. I want clients to 
have a say in the running of the clinics 
they pay for. Face it, neither the for-profit 
BAART or the non-profit Hunters Point 
Foundation, whose top executives make 
around six figures, are likely to give it to 
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us. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


“The invisible line between affluence and poverty... 
between what you are and want to be... In Line 
at the Welfare, Medicare or just don’t care...” 


Demanding, “Let my people go!” 


street light... who gets arrested if there’s a fight... 
who gets time when they commit a crime...” 


You won’t see him on CNN.. 


THE LOST CHILD 


He walked apart from the others 
and seldom spoke a word, as if 
looking for something he had lost... 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


e walked the dark side of the street, the 

side that was always shaded from the sun 

by the tall tenements New York City 

abounded in, clustered tightly together in 
endless, monotonous rows of slightly varying hues of 
drabness, none bright, or shades of blue... 

He walked alone, his face set like an expression- 
less mask with always a hint of tears behind the 
eyes, especially when he gazed, sometimes, at the 
bright, uncaring sky... 

He walked apart from the others and seldom 
spoke a word, and if someone ever spoke to him it 
seemed as though he hadn’t heard... 

He walked watching, as if looking for something 
he had lost... His expressionless eyes betrayed him 
sometimes, when he didn’t know he was the one 
being watched, and you could catch him, interested, 
trying to be disinterested... He walked the night, 
and slept in the rear of the halls which did not have 
an occupant already... He was always walking yet 
never going anywhere, and no one ever noticed, because no one bothered to care... 

No one noticed the unwashed hands that he constantly stuck in his soiled, rumpled jeans, his over- 
sized and torn sneakers that comically turned up at the toes, or the dirty paper that protruded from the 
holes in their soles... No one noticed his uncombed hair that curled up into little curly balls on the nape 
of his neck, except when he took off his black Raiders baseball cap... No one noticed when he smiled, 
which was seldom, like the time he smiled at Mrs. Ransom when she first gave him a quarter for carry- 
ing her groceries from the cab... And where did he come from? No one knew, and no one asked, as if 
they were afraid to ask, as if by doing so they would hear something they did not want to know, and 
would then be faced with some type of responsibility... 

But gradually, the child was a fixture that lurked on the corners. That lurked... in the shadows of 
everyone’s awareness... a child with no name except... that boy... 

That was all they could tell the Policemen after they had found him, in the hall, his sunken eyes star- 
ing vacantly at nothing, much as he had before... his swollen, empty belly bloated with gas... his 
unloved soul gone to where all dead flowers go... 

His presence remained however... because they talked about him... NOW... They Noticed and 
Questioned him... Now... He was Now the topic of all conversation, the object of many regrets... Now. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


His unloved soul gone to 
where all dead flowers go... 


Tee IDrirviDi1nNG LANES 


TIME FOR DIMES 


November 1999 


When I was young there were no lines, except the lines at the movie, 
the store, or people waiting to enter the door... 
It’s not those kind of lines I mean, the kind that makes you want to scream... like sign 
on the dotted line... sign your life away to slave everyday for some meager pay... 
The invisible line... between affluence and poverty... between what you are and want to be... 
The difference between beans and rice, and roasted pheasant... between the landlord and the peasant... 
pleasure and unpleasant... Lost in a labyrinth of pain... dishonor and debt... need all the help 
you can get... In Line at the Welfare, Medicare or just don’t care... 
Blacks, Whites, Hispanics, Asians, Jews... segregated by culture, by law, fearful news, Talmudic rules... 
It’s a line that determines who gets stopped at the street light... who gets arrested if there’s a fight... 
who gets shot in the back, who lives in a shack, who buys and sells crack... who gets time when they 
commit a crime... who gets jobs and who gets robbed... who lives, who dies, who laughs and who cries... 
White folk don’t know! Do they kick in your door on the word of a “Whore?” Tap your phone? 
Put your kids in a grave? Especially those they consider brave? 
The line you cross when you lose your humanity... The line between reality and insanity... 
ask how can it be... Black people are left out of this economy? 
: So there must come a day when you will make... a line of your own that you can’t break... . 
then you will loom before your fellow man as a seeker of a new Promised Land... 
But don’t look for Moses... and if he came... he won’t come with Roses... 
or come to the Ramada Inn, ‘Round Midnight tippin’ in... nor come to the Ghetto to lead a 
“batter ram’ ... he’ll be wanting to see old Uncle Sam... kickin’ down the White House door... 


Lines... the Mason-Dixon Line... hot line... sex line... never on time or in time with what is good... 
Gangs of Hoods lined up to kill are soon taken out... their own blood spilled... Now or Laters... 


Lines... of cocaine... windowpane... the mentally insane... Lines... in the morning, for wine.:. 
powdered eggs... and toast from old bread... lines where you never move ahead... lines... 

Between False and True, the Good and the Bad... lines between what you got and should have had... 
it’s always coming up short... the lines between who got away and who got caught... between Beauty and 
the Beast... the dead and near-deceased... thin lines... Bread lines... head lines, dead lines... 
lines around the corner to see a view... the lines between what you do and wanna do... what you know 
and shoulda knew if you could have read between the lines... between where you went and wanna go... 
between what you would spend if you had the dough... what you see.and wanna see... What you are and ~ 

_ what you could be... lines. ... Help lines... on-line... Bee lines, crooked lines... making a straight line... 

“It’s a line that determines who gets stopped at the off line... to the Soup Line... the End of the Line... lines, all the time lines... 

But don’t look for Moses... and if he came... he won’t come with Roses... 


aa 
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Line for the camera men... 01!) 2" 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Your Imagination’s a Gate... that leads to other worlds 

But somehow they have stunted it, like a banner you can’t unfurl 
Or they have closed the Gates, and put a lock upon the Door 
and you will never roam the sky, never prow! the Cosmic shore 
You will never pass a time, in thoughtful, lofty dream 


Or discover Eldorado, or beget an artful scheme | 


You have been EDUCATED, to prowl an empty street 


like an accountant who prowls his ordered books, 
a policeman who prowls his beat 


Forsake the tv newscast which reports its half-true news 


Of how a nation failed to pay the USA its dues 


and take a flight into the night... for panoramic views... 


Go see Balinesians dance, in golden Asian dawn, or 


Elephants strolling ‘cross the Serengeti in ruddy African morn 
Forsake the robotic nooks where toil the educated minds 
the desks and jobs to which you’re chained to their recorded time 


Educated, emasculated, ultra-dedicated minds 


ROBOTS in their ordered places.... Prisoners doing Time.... 


Doing Time for Dimes..... 


This Town of Clowns 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
Children off to the classrooms in the dawn 
Trained to entertain or perform 


like performers or robots at a task 
Gaining the ability to do what they ask 


Learning to Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Because the Circus is the town 


Got to be a Geek or a Clown 


Either career’s open to you; just do what they have for you to do 


Choose your Ring beneath heaven’s Big Top 


where you tumble or stumble, and you’d better not stop 


Perhaps the Side Show’s your cup of tea 
Where you geek for the freaks who’ve come to see 


The Ring Master has announced you — perform your feat 


over and over your encore repeat 
Till you depart this desolate Town, 
where Down is Up and Up is Down 
Where Hope and Pain’s a Merry-go-round; 
and beneath the grease paint there is a frown... 
No you won’t escape 
This Town of Clowns... 


the pageant girl, near naked in line, wantin’ you to rate her... a dime a dozen... between was and wasn’t... 
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STREET SPIRIT 


A Stand-Down for Homeless Veterans 


It’s easy to see the analogy 
between homeless ex-soldiers 
on the cruel streets needing 
periodic refurbishing and the 
original Stand-downs all com- 
bat soldiers remember. 


by Charles (‘Doc’) Price 


he Concord Vet Center spon- 

sored a very unique event last 

month for homeless veterans in 

the Bay Area — a “Stand-down’”’ . 
held from Thursday, September 30, to 
Sunday, October 3. 

For those who were not in the Vietnam 
War, a Stand-down is when the “grunts” 
(combat troopers) are brought in from the 
bush to their base camp. Once there, they 
are refurbished: with new clothes and 
boots, nourished with better food than 
they eat out in the field, given more inten- 
sive medical attention, entertained, given 
access to showers, etc. 

Stand-downs are held to increase 
morale, enable troops to get their health 
back to par, and generally enable them to 
function better when they return to the 
strenuous world of the bush and combat. 
It’s easy to see the analogy between home- 
less ex-soldiers on the cruel streets needing 
periodic refurbishing and the original Stand- 
downs all combat soldiers remember. 

My handle is “Doc,” for I was a medic 
over there in 1972-73. I myself have been 
homeless, living in an Oakland shelter 
until a few days before the Stand-down. I 
volunteered to help out and was appointed 
as tent leader of 14 men: a lot like being a 
squad leader. We were bused out to 
Contra Costa County from all over the 
Bay Area. Upon arrival, we were assigned 


to several large army tents with.fold-up.... 


cots, blankets, and the old duck down and 
cotton military sleeping bags (fart sacks, 
we called them). The sleeping bags were 
- given to us to keep. 

From the onset, it was fun. So many of 
us had been so terribly isolated for so very 
long. Most had never had a decent opportu- 
nity to relate their military experiences to 
another vet since returning to “the world.” 

The military had sent people directly 
from the combat zones — and from the 
best friends most of us have ever had — 
back to a society where our incredible 
tales were distinctly unwelcome or poorly 
understood. Many, especially in places 
like the Bay Area, were severely criticized 


The Concord Vet Center held a much-needed Stand-Down for homeless vets. 


The government always wants the populace to see war as a 
romantic and virtuous undertaking. Crippled and homeless 
vets, shattered by their traumatic and unromantic experiences, 
greatly detract from the image the authorities want to present. 
That’s why vets become so isolated, and why so many “grunts”’ 


are anti-establishmentarians. 


for wartime events we were also victims 
of, and were generally given little or no 
sympathy when we returned home. 

The Veteran’s Administration (VA) 
back then was of little help, for it was 
controlled by WW II vets who were either 
jealous of us or so conditioned by the 
government that they refused to take our 
maladies seriously. This is why the motto 
of the Vietnam Veterans of America is, 
essentially, “Never again will one genera- 
tion of veterans forsake another.” 

Now, however, it appears that the VA 
is controlled by our peers, Vietnam-era 
vets. And the change is really apparent. I 
personally have almost no complaints 


-against.the services the.VA has provided 


me. It is the only federal agency I have 
any respect for at all. 

The Stand-down took place out near 
Dublin on the federal land near the prisons. 
It was a nondescript location, a really neu- 
tral kind of environment — a flat, dry 
expanse surrounded by hills; very hot, too. 

I had one exceptional experience on the 
first day. 1 spotted this obviously 
Vietnamese young woman all by herself. It 
was immediately apparent to me that she 
was not a so-called “Viet-Q” (Vietnamese 
who fled the NVA in the ‘70s). We 
approached one another and she began talk- 
ing away in Vietnamese. It was soon appar- 
ent that she spoke hardly any English. 


What was she, of all people, doing in a 
camp of Vietnam vets? Was the VA so 
cool that they imported her for this occa- 
sion? Did she just miraculously appear? I 
mean, what are the odds of such an ironic 
scene even occurring? Well, I-soon found 
out about her when I met her spouse, a for- 
mer merchant marine in the 1970s who had 
made numerous voyages from the Oakland 
Army Base to ports in RVN, resupplying 
the enormous military machine. 

He had gone back seven years ago and 
taught English in Saigon/Ho Chi Minh 
City, and then returned to America to settle 
divorce proceedings. Shortly after his 
arrival, he and his new wife were robbed of 


their money and both their passports. Also, 


he completely lost out on the court judg- 
ment in his divorce. Now they were 
trapped in a homeless shelter in Novato. 
She was having extreme difficulties in get- 
ting a replacement Vietnamese passport. 

He could not work because “Cup,” his 
wife, was in near-chronic culture shock. 
Very few Vietnamese lived up in Novato 
— and Vietnamese like her don’t neces- 
sarily relate well to the “Viet-Qs,” who 
are seen as cop-outs. 

I often observed her with tears running 
down her frail cheek, wandering around, 
desperate to communicate her unique 
experience to people who could not 
understand or sympathize. 


Sound familiar? As I said, the situation 
held incredible irony. But on the second 
day she found her chance to express the 
pathos of Vietnam. She got up on the 
stage and sang, without accompaniment, 
six traditional Vietnamese songs. It was 
one of the most moving experiences I 
have ever had. She sang beautifully and 
without a trace of self-consciousness. 

The tiny Vietnamese woman captured 
our hearts and transported these jaded vets 
back not only to Vietnam but to the beau- 
tiful side of that exotic and unique culture. 
After that, “Cup” was ecstatic, beaming 
her natural smile all over the place and, 
like us, experiencing great relief at vent- 
ing long pent-up emotions. 

Country Joe MacDonald also appeared 
at the Stand Down. No one could have 
been more appropriate or more welcomed. 
Ol’ Joe, a vet himself, whose wife is a 
nurse, arrived totally unannounced 
(except for the ‘rumor mill), and just got 
up on the stage and began singing. 

I recall that I was disposing of my 
lunch trash when all of a sudden, I heard, 
“Tt’s 1-2-3-What Are We Fighting For?” I 
exclaimed to a bystander: “That’s gotta be 
Country Joe!” We all dashed over to the 
stage, and, yep, there he was in person: A 
man I’ve wanted to see in the flesh for 
over 30 years. I believe he sings better 
now than in the ‘60s. His songs were 
incredibly poignant, including many I’d 
never heard before, all very appropriate. 

Many services were provided for us 
during the encampment. Eye exams and 
glasses were given out on the spot. (If you 
see a homeless vet with a pair of round 
plastic frames similar to those worn by 
early 20th century intellectuals, he most 
likely was at the Stand-Down!) 

On the last day, we had an “open 
mike” session for all who wanted to speak 


their piece. I read an excerpt from a 
Vietnam history book that presented 


undeniable evidence that Rusk, 
McNamara, McCone, Sullivan (Laotian 
Ambassador), LeMay, Kennedy, et al. 
were convinced by extremely sophisticat- 
ed Pentagon war games in 1963 that we 
had no chance whatsoever of winning that 
war. The result? 58,000 dead U.S. troops 
at the very least: 

A vet said he was personally aware of 
a buddy who was severely wounded in 
‘Nam, then flown to a hospital in Japan 
where he died. His name was not on the 
Wall. Therefore, how many others like 


See Stand-Down for Vets page 1 5 


Taylor’s Campaign Airs on Campuses Across the Country 


“Because Jaylor’s Campaign 
calls attention to the day-to- 
day lives of the homeless, it 
delivers an uncompromising 
view on a civil rights issue that 
students can really identify 
with.’ — Filmmaker Richard Cohen 


his November, filmmaker 
Richard Cohen’s gripping and 
highly praised documentary, 
Taylor’s Campaign, will be 
shown at schools across the country. It 
will be part of an effort to raise student 
awareness organized by the National 
Student Campaign Against Hunger and 
Homelessness. The film focuses on the 
daily trials and struggles of people living 
in cardboard lean-tos in the affluent city 
of Santa Monica. When new laws threaten 
to jeopardize their civil rights, Ron 
Taylor, a destitute former truck driver, 
runs for the Santa Monica City Council in 
order to represent the homeless voice. 
Martin Sheen, who has lent much sup-. 
port over the years to issues involving the 


homeless, narrates Taylor’s Campaign. 
The film exposes Santa Monica’s attempts 
to ban the homeless in order to boost 
tourism. Viewers have been moved by the 
documentary because of the way it reach- 
es close to the humanity of people living 


on the streets. Howard Zinn, renowned > 


author of A People’s History Of The 
United States, called Taylor’s Campaign, 
“the best documentary on homelessness 
— fascinating, moving, troubling.” 

Leon Anderson, Associate Professor at 
Ohio State University and co-author of 
Down On Their Luck, wrote, “Taylor’s 
Campaign stands as the best documentary 
on homelessness in this era. It is an 
impressive work at the intersection of 
documentary filmmaking and social 
research, and an invaluable resource for 
teaching about poverty.” 

The film has been shown in theaters 
around the country this past year, and is 


now to be shown at college campuses in, 


an effort to get students involved in the 
struggle to end hunger and homelessness. 
Cohen says that students have been par- 
ticularly receptive to the film. “Unlike 
with my generation, students have seen the 


problems of homelessness throughout their 
lives. Because Taylor’s Campaign calls 
attention to the day-to-day lives of the 
homeless, it delivers an uncompromising 
view on a civil rights issue that students 
can really identify with. With the launch 
of this collaboration, Taylor’s Campaign 
will become a vital educational tool and 
inspire greater student activism.” 

The film will be promoted by the 
National Student Campaign Against 
Hunger and Homelessness through the 
National Homelessness and Hunger 
Awareness Week, November 14-20, 1999. 
During this week, 400 college and univer- 
sity campuses will educate the student bod- 
ies and general population and increase 
community service and action in the fight 
against hunger and homelessness. 

The Week is sponsored by the National 
Student Campaign Against Hunger and 
Homelessness (NSCAHH) and the 
National Coalition for the Homeless. As 
part of the 1999 Week, students will sleep 
out, fast, write letters on federal legisla- 
tion, and hold volunteer and educational 
events. One Night Without a Home mobi- 
lizes thousands of students to sleep out- 


side as a way of raising awareness about 
homelessness. Through the Oxfam Fast 
for World Harvest, students fast for a 


‘meal or a day and donate the money they 


would have spent on food to Oxfam’s 
hunger relief program. Lastly, to encour- 
age President Clinton to support debt 
relief for the world’s poorest countries, 
Proclaim Jubilee: Break the Chains of 
Debt is a letter-writing campaign orga- 
nized on campuses. 

“During National Hunger and 
Homelessness Week, tens of thousands of 
students take action — fasting, sleeping 
out, raising money, writing letters, and 
collecting food. Taylor’s Campaign will 
add a powerful educational component to 
this Week,” stated Julie Miles, executive 
director of the NSCAHH. 


For information on the National Student 
Campaign Against Hunger and Homelessness 
call 1-800-NO-HUNGER or see 
http://www.pirg.org/NSCAHH. 


Taylor’s Campaign is distributed by 
Richard Cohen Films (310) 395-3549; e-mail 
rbc24*earthlink.net. Log on at richardcohen- 
films.com. 
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“Families are being torn apart 
by a law that punishes legal res- 
idents who have not only paid 
their debt to society, but have 
become productive members of 
society. This is the hypocrisy of 
our immigration laws.” 

— Roberto Martinez, AFSC Border Project 


by Forrest Curo 


he stories would break your 


heart, but the people who need- 

ed to hear them weren’t there. 

Of 80 elected officials invited to 
attend the Special Hearing on Human 
‘Rights and Civil Rights Abuses in the 
U.S./Mexico Border Region, only State 
Senator Lucy Kilea agreed to appear as a 
panelist. San Diego City Councilmember 
Christine Kehoe made a brief appearance 
during lunch, but left without a chance to 
hear the testimony. 

And testimony there was, all day on an 
early autumn Saturday in San Diego, the 
tip of a vast iceberg of human suffering. 

Many spoke of how their lives had 
been ruined by a 1996 federal law that tar- 
gets legal immigrants for deportation by 


calling them “aggravated felons,” often 


for petty crimes far in their past. The new 
law demands an additional, disproportion- 
ate punishment beyond whatever the orig- 
inal court found proper, and gives immi- 
gration judges no chance to consider 
either a resident’s subsequent good con- 
duct or the hardship his family will suffer. 
According to Luz Maria Gonzales, of. 
Citizens & Immigrants for Equal Justice, 
“If someone who’s been deported returns to 
his family here without permission, he will 
be imprisoned for 3-5 years for that. It's a 


terrible waste to do this to someone who is ©’ 


essentially rehabilitated in the first place.” 
If the person deported is the breadwin- 
ner, as is often the case, she said, “The 
family will often be forced onto welfare.” 
Hearing many eyewitness accounts of 
INS home raids, where respectable legal 
residents were suddenly handcuffed in 
front of their children and taken away in 
the middle of the night, panelist Jorge 
Vargas observed the similarities to Gestapo 
tactics during World War II. He pointed 
out that after the war, a number of 
European countries passed laws forbidding 
such governmental activities after dark. 
Neither the families nor those targeted 
have been allowed much legal recourse 


against a process which seems not only © 


unjust, but unconstitutional. A transcript 
of the testimony and comments by the 
panel of experts will be sent to lawmakers 
in hopes that proposed amendments to 
this law will be enacted quickly. 

Roberto Martinez, director of the 
American Friends Service Committee’s 
Border Project, organized the hearing and 
began the testimony. He spoke of what 
he’d seen‘in 20 years with the AFSC’s 
Border Project, documenting immigra- 
tion-related violations of human rights in 
this part of the U.S./Mexican border. He 
described the “climate of fear’ created in 
Chicano and immigrant communities by 
anti-immigrant prejudice and policies, and 
gave a brief overview of generations of 
forced deportations, harassment, and 
abuses of human and civil rights. 

“It is a culture, a very deep-rooted cul- 
ture,” he said. “What we’re looking at 
here is 150 years of institutionalized 
racism and violence at the border.” 

The most common manifestation, 
Martinez said, is “the verbal abuse, the 
threats. Physical abuse, both at the port of 
entry and in the hills around the border, 
and more and more, in the community. As 
we see more Border Patrol agents move in 
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“Bracero in Train.” Dorothea Lange’s classic photographic portrait of a 


Mexican farmworker’s arrival in Sacramento, California. 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


and live in our communities, we’re starting 
to see more abuses. Many [agents] have 


been arrested for speeding and killing. 


pedestrians, assault, robbery, thefts. ~~ 

“We have made recommendations over 
the years as to how to reduce abuse at the 
border. I did belong to a Federal commis- 
sion working on those issues; but after two 
years we have not begun to scratch the sur- 
face. That was the reason for this hearing.” 

Martinez pointed out that the death toll 
from “Operation Gatekeeper” has risen to 
440 as authorities deliberately force 
migrants towards dangerous mountain and 
desert routes to the east of San Diego. 
Shootings and “accidents” occur far too 
often in Border Patrol incidents. “No 
agent has ever been prosecuted for such 
shootings,” said Martinez. Authorities tell 
him that agents are now being given “civil 
rights training,” but he’s seen no signifi- 
cant improvement in behavior. 

In recent years, large numbers of new 
agents have been recruited for Operation 
Gatekeeper; the force has grown to 7000 
along the border, with plans to increasé it 
to 10,000 by 2001. It makes effective 
oversight difficult. 

“The attrition rate is very high,” 
Martinez said, “somewhere around 5% or 


10% a year, and consequently — I want to. 


quote from a newspaper article in East 
County — a Border Patrol supervisor said 
that recruits are supervising recruits. Forty 
percent of them were there less than 5 
years, 60% less than ten. Because of the 
attrition rate, there’s no opportunity to 
prepare supervisors. 

“Over the last 15 or 20 years we’ve 
had several Border Patrol agents call us to 
complain about the discrimination, about 
abuses against immigrants, and about 
how, when they report it, their own lives 
are threatened. Their brake lines are cut; 
there are rats thrown in their lockers... In 
the case of the six migrants who were 
wading in the water when a rock was 
thrown at them, one of the young recruit 
agents very courageously identified the 
other agents to his supervisors. His life 
was made miserable. They all but killed 


him — did all kinds of things to his car, 
made threats — and in the newspaper, the 


- chief of the Border Patrol stated:that he 


his own safety.” 

More and more, the victims of preju- 
dice are U.S. citizens. Martinez said, “At 
the point of entry we get many cases of 
citizens being denied entry into their own 
country — that seems to be on the 
increase — because they were accused of 
having false birth certificates or docu- 
ments. The only criterion is that they 
don’t speak perfect English. They’ve said 
this in front of me when I was represent- 
ing clients at the border: ‘If you’re a U.S. 
citizen why don’t you speak English?’ “ 

Racial profiling is increasingly a prob- 
lem, he charged. “There have been 
changes in the way U.S. Customs search- 
es people — all kinds of demeaning and 
dehumanizing body searches of women. 
[Those searched] are all Latino women 
here; on the East Coast it’s African 
American women.” 

“In terms of investigating civil rights 
complaints,” said Martinez, “the U.S. 
Attorney’s office rejects nearly 99% of all 
cases, including ours. Their only explana- 
tion is that their ‘standards are very high.’ 
My response to that is, ‘So are ours.’ 
Being who I am, I’m usually ignored. Our 


- human rights reports are returned to us by 


the U.S. Border Patrol Chief as ‘exaggerat- 
ed’ or ‘unfounded,’ saying that, “We have 
investigated it thoroughly,’ and so forth.” 

Martinez said that the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office will say, “After reviewing your 
complaints with the U.S. Inspector 
General’s Office we have decided there is 
insufficient evidence to prosecute,” when. 
they haven’t even interviewed the clients 
making the complaints. 

“The fact is, our information is first 
hand, never second or third hand,” he 
said. “We interview our own clients. If we 
have to go into Mexico to interview, we 
do that. We go to their homes, or they 
come to ours. It’s always first hand.” 

Martinez says alternative investigative 
arrangements are needed, perhaps through 
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Visalia 

by Mickey Ellinger 

Leaning out the train car window, 
squinting east across the tracks, 
paper shipping label on my shirt, 
“bienvenidos trabajadores mexicanos.”’ 


These fields don’t even look like land, 
brown earth that smells of morning, — 
warm as blood. 

These huge fields are fabricas, 
factories that make tomatoes, — 

crate them up like auto parts, 

ship them round the world. 


They’Il ship me back, too, 
maybe with another label, 
“adios trabajadores acabados.”’ 
When they’ve used up 

my hands and feet 

they’ll send back mi brazos 

to rejoin mi corazon. 


assigning special prosecutors, perhaps 
through some organization entirely 
unconnected with the U.S. Government. 
“The internal process has not worked,” 
he charged. “How do we protect ourselves 
from these kinds of police terrorist acts? 
Who do we call? Our Fourth Amendment 
rights against illegal search and seizure 
obviously mean nothing. Birth certificates 
mean nothing at ports of entry, as today’s 
testimonies will demonstrate. And as 
other testimonies today will demonstrate, 
families are being torn apart by a law that 
punishes legal residents who have not 
only paid their debt to society, but have 
become productive members of society. 
This is the hypocrisy of our immigration 
laws. What does this say about our crimi- 
nal justice system? And, ultimately, what 


does this say about ‘our elected: officials’ 
~ had to. transfer that-agent to New-Yorkifor: i iyho stand by and altow>these unjust ando°" 


inhumane laws to be passed?” 

Other witnesses added their individual 
perspectives about the suffering caused by 
current U.S. immigration enforcement tac- 
tics: An 11-year-old girl whose father was 
taken, whose once-normal life has been 
devastated. An Iranian refugee who has 
lost her son, 10 months old when they 
first came to this country. A man whose 
aged, diabetic father was held in a small 
room‘until he signed his own deportation 
papers, believing that much more time 
there was likely to kill him. 

Brenda Ramos, 21, was born in Chula 
Vista and raised in Mexico. She told the 
hearing, “I don’t want what happened to 
me to happen to others.” While crossing 
the border with her family three years ago, 
she was separated from them and sent to a 
detention center in Las Vegas. 

“They kept saying-that the birth certifi- 
cate did not belong to me,” she said. “They 
sent me to another room and kept asking ~ 
questions all at the same time. They said I 
should sing the national anthem, and then 
the Mexican song ‘La Cucaracha.’ They 
were making fun of me for two hours. They 
sent me to another room taking pictures and - 


fingerprints. I wanted to call my mother. ° 


After three days they sent me to Las Vegas, 
and I finally got to talk to her. My family. 
called AFSC for help. I was in a room with 
very cold walls made of metal — 23 people 
sleeping on the floor without blankets. They 
brought me back to San Diego. They took 
me to court in front of a judge.” : 

By now; she said, she was afraid of 
what might happen if she told the judge 
she was a citizen. “I was deported to 
Mexico.” Although her citizenship even- 
tually was confirmed, she said, “Ever 
since then I suffer from my nerves.” 

Witnesses cried; listeners cried.. What 
if they all came to testify, we wondered, 
everyone harmed by this law? What if we 
had to listen to them all!? 


See Victims of U.S. Immigration page 11 
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Brenda Ramos, 21, was seized by INS agents, separated from 
her family and sent to a detention center in Las Vegas — even 
though her U.S. citizenship was later confirmed in court. 


continued from page 10 


‘ Dave Van Hoomissen was an unsched- 
uled witness. Appointed to a Federal 
grand jury, he’d found their workings 
tainted with blatant anti-Hispanic preju- 
dice, disregard of legal rights, secrecy 
rules which serve to hide abuses rather 
than to protect anyone. He says his 
attempts to draw public attention to such 


abuses have gotten him questioned . 


severely in court, accused of violating the 
secrecy regulations. As far as he can tell, 
such grand juries act as “rubber stamps 
for the prosecutor,” dutifully bringing 
indictments against one person after 
another, based solely on the prosecutor’s 


files,..without.considering violations of, cases. in the sense that the damages are 


THe Victims oF U.S. IMMIGRATION _ 
Pouicy Speak Our Against ABUSES — 


STREET SPIRIT 


Roberto Martinez of the AFSC speaks out in front of crosses 
placed at the U.S./Mexico border to represent hundreds of 


people who have died during “Operation Gatekeeper.”’ 


spoke of similar cases. He practices immi- 
gration law, civil rights law, and consumer 
advocacy. “In all those areas of the law,” he 
said, “we see nothing recently but a cutting 
back of the rights of individuals. In the 
immigration work the laws have changed 
dramatically and there’s almost nothing you 
can do for anyone anymore.” 

But Cisneros is particularly concerned 
about the civil rights situation. “I repre- 
sent individuals who’ve been brutalized 
by San Diego police, Chula Vista police, 
any police departments around this coun- 
ty, as well as the Border Patrol,” he said. 

“A lot of the cases are not big money 


people’s rights or the theoretical presump-, huge; ‘but »people still deserve representa- 


tion of their innocence. 

True, an indictment is not necessarily 
the same as a conviction — although for a 
man without a lawyer, it might as well be. 

One witness spoke of being detained 
by INS in downtown San Diego. Unlike 
most detainees, she’d known she was 
being sought, and had shown up with her 
lawyer to turn herself in. Even so, she 
spent two days in a 15-by-15-foot room 


tion to assert their rights when they’ve - 


been abused. The proper forum to handle 
these cases should be an administrative 
level or an oversight committee, some- 
thing of that sort overseeing these depart- 
ments. Then maybe we could handle the 
problems internally. If that was sufficient, 
we could forgo ever having to file law- 
suits in these cases. What we are finding 
instead, what is most disturbing to me as 


with 60 other women, standing or sittingoo-an attorney, is that the committees set up 


on the floor, sleeping on mats at night, 
before being driven to Santa Ana. 

She was chained to other women in a 
crowded van, none of them wearing seat- 
belts, while the drivers went 90-100 mph, 
joking about trying to beat last week’s 
record. In Santa Ana she was finally able 
to bail herself out; but a less fortunate 
woman spent a week in the San Diego 
detention room before seeing a judge. 

An organizer from San Diego’s Service 
Employees International Union, Local 
2028, testified to observing that local 
police were targeting Hispanics, particular- 
ly in their choice of where to put drunk dri- 
ver checkpoints, also in choosing which 
cars to stop at checkpoints. This was par- 
ticularly hard on “under-the-table” immi- 
grant workers, who could and did register 
their cars, but could not get valid driver’s 
licenses for lack of a Social Security num- 
ber. Fines for being unlicensed were more 
than these hard-working people could 
afford; therefore they lost the cars they 
needed to get to their jobs. 

Another member of the union had a 
more disturbing complaint — an incident 
in which police stopped his car for no 
apparent reason. The occupants were 
handcuffed and forced to sit on the side- 
walk while officers searched the car. 
When an officer who spoke Spanish final- 
ly arrived at the scene, he told everybody 
it had been “a routine check.” 

Is this typical of how police regard 
Latino rights? Attorney Roberto Cisneros 


to handle these complaints are completely 
fruitless. We get absolutely nowhere. 

“A case I’m handling, a young gentle- 
man 17 years of age — the police pulled 
him over because there was an alfeged hit- 
and-run. He was walking with a friend. As 
he was walking, the police pulled up — 
no questions — immediately handcuffed 
him, threw him to the ground on his face 
and knocked him out cold, for about 
seven minutes. They had to use smelling 
salts to actually wake him. 

“We had three witnesses to this, very 
strong witnesses, not related to the person 
involved. They’d never known him in the 
past. They came forward when he filed a 
complaint with the San Diego Police 
Department. I was able to attend the 
department’s hearings with regard to these 
three witnesses, and all of them were con- 
sistent and up front. One of the witnesses 
actually collected the smelling salt after it 
was disposed of by the officer, who’d 
thrown it to the side. There were no 
inconsistencies and no way to justify this 
officer’s actions. Particularly because this 
person was already handcuffed when he 
was thrown. We got back the final report 
by the police— “exonerated” — exonerat- 
ing the police officer and denying the fact 
that it even occurred. 

“TJ am stunned, shocked. This individ- 
ual was not damaged in a way that will 
affect him physically for a long period of 
time; emotionally it definitely has affected 
him — and now we’re forced to file a 


lawsuit against the San Diego police offi- 
cers. And really that’s not what the client 
wanted; he didn’t want money in this 
case; he just wanted an apology, and for 
them to understand that they were incor- 
rect to do it; and to hope that they can 
stop it from happening in the future.” 

_ According to Cisneros, lawsuits are not 
a particularly useful approach either. “The 
laws in regards to filing lawsuits against 
any government agency makes. it almost 
impossible to do — extremely time con- 
suming, and very expensive. So for these 
types of cases we’re finding almost no 
recourse.” 

Panelists questioned Cisneros about 


whether San Diego police were targeting 


the Latino population more severely than 
others; he said he felt they were but 
admitted his impression might be due to 
the fact that these are the only cases he is 
handling. He said he did not think San 
Diego police were working with the 
Border Patrol in general. 

“One of the few cases where I’ve seen 
it,” he said, “a INS officer went into a 
woman’s home when her husband was not 
there, and asked to take photos of her 
without her clothes on. We litigated that; 
it was one of the few cases where the INS 
actually admitted that the INS was at 
fault. But this officer entered the woman’s 
home and said that he was investigating a 
report of domestic violence, so he needed 
to take pictures without her clothes on. 

“Why would he be conducting any type 
of investigation about domestic violence? 
It turns out that this officer does work 
closely with the San Diego Police 
Department, where he heard of the inci- 
dent. We have his perspective on what hap- 
pened, but we don’t believe it, because he 
seems to lie throughout his entire testimo- 
ny. We did prevail in that case because the 
facts were so clear; there was absolutely no 
dispute as to whether this incident 
occurred. Most of the cases we’ve handled, 
we'll lose. Because it often does come 
down to the officer’s word against the indi- 
vidual’s word, and we’re not making any 
headway against that at all. 

“When you file complaints in the 
Federal courts against any Federal agency, 
you don’t get a jury trial. The judges, at 
least most of them, are really unwilling to 
give us justice on behalf of our clients. As 


- far as civil rights cases; San Diego isn’t 


much different. San Diego judges are get- 
ting paid from the same coffers where the 
police officers are getting paid. When you 
sue the County, you’re in a sense suing 
the judge — so it’s very difficult to win 
suits that’ve got to go to trial.” 
The~panel’s final. question for 
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Dust and Discord 


by Lucha Corpi 


translated by Catherine Rodriguez-Nieto 


We used to carry the picket sign 
through the streets 
begging for justice 


And when we got home 
we were choked by the hours 

of all the afternoons of tomorrows 
that never came. 

We were confounded by the omens 
that came like swallows 

in spring and autumn 
and like them left 
when the season ended. 


In California 
Reagan promised us 

a heritage of dust 

for sowing discord 

| in what had been, but | 
(he said) was no longer 
our home. 


If we don’t learn to say nosotros,* 
César warned us, 

we'll inherit nothing but the dust 
of our dried-out tears. 


* nosotros means “us” 


Cisneros: “Is the San Diego Police 
Department capable of policing itself, in 
any way, shape or form?” “Absolutely 
not,” Cisneros answered. 

At the end of the day, in the panelists’ 
concluding statements, Michael Huspek 
expressed our feelings best: “What you 
have here is a large-scale expression of 


‘violence against a certain group of people. 


It’s violence not only on the border. 
There’s violence in the ways in which we 
label people. “We think of law, and we 
think it’s something that protects us,” 
Huspek said. These hearings had shown 
him another face of the law.— “encourag- 
ing and inflicting violence against us” — 
and he’d found it deeply disturbing. 

“Tt seems to me that the people who are 

making the laws, and enforcing them, and 
adjudicating them, are operating on some 
form of public trust —and it’s being vio- 
lated,” he said. “It’s being violated rou- 
tinely, consistently, and at great cost to us 
physically and in terms of our spirit. We 
need to insist that it be upheld, that the 
laws be reclaimed and be made to act to 
protect us rather than to hurt us.” 
_ Attorney Lilia S. Valasquez, an immi- 
gration law consultant for the Mexican 
Consulate, had a more concrete perspec- 
tive. “The stories you heard today are just 
the tip of the iceberg,” she said. “You 
have to multiply them, by hundreds and 
thousands. This is what I do for a living. I 
hear the same stories every day. 

“I have one sobering fact to give to 


you. About the witness this. morning 


whose father, who is 72, had been deport- 
ed and was now living in Mexico, driving 
a taxi. He asked that we intervene and do 
everything we can to bring his father 
back. We cannot bring him back. Not 
even if. we are successful in our chal- 
lenges to some aspects of the 1996 
‘reform.’ Once you’re deported, you’re 
gone. A lot of damage has already been 
done. We need to do everything we can to 
stop the damage from spreading.” 

After listing the many injustices built 
into the 1996 law, Valasquez spoke of the 


spirit that makes such laws possible. “I _ 


remember a few years ago when 
(Proposition) 187 was being debated. I 
was very naive in those days. I’m thinking 
to myself, ‘That is never going to pass. 
The voters will never approve such a law.’ 
Logic and common sense and the fact that 
something was unenforceable did not stop 
the California voters from approving 187. 
“T think that’s what we’re faced with. 
Why did Congress approve such a law? 
What’s the logic, what’s the reasoning 
behind it? We have to think about that.” 


aa 
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FURNISHED ROOMS 


by Julia Vinograd 


All day little rooms hum and huddle, 

half the windows look out on blank walls, 

half into other windows 

so the yellowish blinds are always down. 

No light in either case. 

The building’s faded red brick, 

most of the plumbing works most of the time 

and the walls aren’t that thin. 

| But late at night 

the building turns into a giant pomegranate. 
Everyone’s dreams are bright as stained glass blood 
ready to burst out with a fingernail touch. 

The cells’ soft pale membranes wrapping each seed 
are thin as winter bedspreads. 

The pomegranate doesn’t show 

hungover cigarette burns, lost socks 

and a last logical attempt 

to make peanut butter stew 

because it’s protein, isn’t it? 

The building doesn’t show the burnished skin, 
cupped heavy in a wondering hand. 

Ripeness. Lives. 


Deer Crossing 
(for one in passage) 


by Claire J. Baker 


You lose your way. 
Hooves clatter 

on asphalt. 

Tail flicks in code, 
headlights beam you 
silver in moonlight. 
The center line — 
past it you will 
reach a meadow, 
enter a forest, 
nestle safely 
among leaves. 


Awakening 
by Lynda Cobden 


Mystical winds change. 
Mysterious leaves flutter, 
fall, airborne journey. 


Decisions 
by Lynda Cobden 


Why be ordinary? 
You can be extraordinary, 
choice is made always. 


| Perverse Preferences 
by Rhett Stuart 


Liked not having money. 

When New York City natives 

rude to me I liked that too. 

Carrying no briefcase, wearing no tie, 
unowned by car or credit card 

are things I most liked, 

keeping it simple, abstaining 

that which would laud me 

fortune’s vast debt. 


Prosperity 
by Lynda Cobden 


Some have a spirit of abundance. 
Others have a spirit of scarcity. 
When the spirit leads to give scarcity departs. 


EMPTY 
by Lynda Cobden 


Neon lights flash, 

coins are inserted into slot machine. 
Bells shriek, jackpot, jackpot, 
people are jumping for joy. 
Dreams and chance sparkle. 

Bells signal winners all around. 

He left with empty pockets 

and returned to the camp site and 
heated up a can of beans for supper. 
Frigid mountain winds chilled him 
through the long night. 

He awoke with empty pockets, 
runaway dreams, and no more beans. 
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SUKKEAL FOR JACK MICHIELINE 


by Janice King 


You counseled the young 
with your wings of almond 
your feet were flagships 

for others to follow. 

You uplifted the prairie dog 
to a new status 

you uplifted the prairie 

You smelled truth 

with your nose of turquoise 
melodies ran off your behind 
and down your legs of diamond 


Real for Jack 

You read aloud for the 

rapture of men and women 

you knew the arts, you were a painter 
people came to your readings 

You took noodles and ketchup 

and made a rare spaghetti 


About Jack 

As a kid he had had his own 
book that he wrote 

placed with the other books 

in the public library of his city 


When he grew up he had heavy hair on his head 
and an overcoat like worn by Mafiosi 

seen in one of his rare photographs. 

He went to Spain on an inheritance from a relative. 
He lost his wife to the mayor of the town. 

As a young man he wrote a novel In the Bronx 

and had it printed in Holland. 


Micheline Lovers 

The young chicks of poetry 

peppered the gathering at Jack’s memorial 
in their black leotards 

Jack’s voice resounding on tape 

Jack Micheline of Rumania and New York 
died in California, his father’s state 


I am filled with thoughts of his worth 


like a cry. I envy those who mourn. 


leap 


to routine 
from 9 to 5. 


Blue Collar Artist 


by Robert Stevens 


He wakes from the immortal 


to ooze into the pulse and pastime 
of the day’s inconspicuous scything 
of minutes; he’s the purgatorial 
Uncle Tom, a servant 


His soul goes underground, 
lighted with a thin candle, 
burning subconscious energy 
secretly enjoying the ingenious 


Eount Grounps 


by Rhett Stuart 


I hear mind of people have them superior animal. 

I see us on par with each growing thing connecting — 
blade of grass, ocean breathing. 

Honesty of human and game is equal equation. 
When intellect misuse, people the lesser. 

Intuitive animal and child top intelligence. 
Kindness to pet ever begat loyalty. 

Kindness to human species sometimes did not. 


And never ponder foliage ignorant 

flesh of arm enfolding trunk, 

nor if limb fumble given embrace the 
solitary leaf-palm off one of thumb, 

This is a knowing, horizon beyond thought, 
compassion’s returns stirred to respond. 
Caress and thank bark vocal, 

your word its next song. 


y 


Unlike unnatural farming. 

Alive poultry stuffed‘in crates never touch ground. 
Lobster aware in boiling water lost to water’s land, 
explores my eyes through market’s 

inscrutably marketed agony. 


Small brave cat left to hunger off city alley when 
both of you could be person as pal. 

Dispossessed hound saunters home to empty house, 
digs up drowned and buried first litter and 
washes them, then is found dead on back stoop of. 
the one place where she had known love. 
Redwood screams out while murdered for sale to 
parking lot replacement in smog. 

Should this not affect you, | 

why not execute young woman as well, 

sitting out limb of neighboring victim. 

I require no training as barrister to refute 

false expertise in concept of bird brain, 

as loyal little chick follows me to school 

and a thousand individual red ants set up 
brother funeral on a hill, © 

all while siamese attacks owner’s rapist 

then writes the news story 
and another accuses killer she observed Tuesday. 


These our teachers — 

pulse that we not expire, 

creature teachers of real nature our own, 
right-brain instructors 

off woman, child and beast, complete 

not competing with the sand grain. 
Monumental intellect may limit 

while stalwart in evenness alongside red ant. 
We slaughter livestock like we do sunrises. 
Start cessation. 

Settle not for last sun setting. Reclaim the dawn. 
For loss off this gain of no ground, no leaf, 

have we rushed the concrete, 

run down pedestrian _ 

to hurry home and stare down lighted screens, 
diminish the light inside us, 

ears not perked to dismiss harsh traffic mechanism. 
Weekend unbeaches radio to replace 

quiet music of beaches. 

Some thing must be turned on that be unfelt, 
deadened eardrum not listening anyway, 
avoidance of summons for sea’s hushed sweet roar. 


But be not of this day, Tomorrow, 

and return bird heard 

on violin accompaniment of raindrop breeze. 

Fly her scenting 

rhythmic sense of this slackened heartbeat breath 
in applause it never abandoned. 


leisures of murderous moods and 
martyred nerves — imagination 
honed on the dull wheel of work 
and humility. 


From the mausoleum of inertia 
he emerges to his canvas of soft 
obscenities to brush a buoyant 
portrait, a prying question 

on the rim 

of monstrous decency; he paints 
a face of inessential outlawry 
and creates 

the night’s final smile. 
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A Bill of th for Homeless 


The Protected Class 
Resolution would finally 
extend Constitutional rights 
to the poorest citizens. 


he following Protected Class 

Resolution for the Indigent 

Homeless Population calls for 

Protected Class status for home- 
less and low-income people living at or 
below the federal poverty guidelines. This 
resolution has been approved by the 
Board of Directors of the. National 
Coalition for the Homeless and their Civil 
Rights Work Group. The Protected Class 
Resolution is the vehicle which the 
National Homeless Civil Rights 
Organizing Project will use to guarantee 
homeless people’s civil rights, attempting 
to amend the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to 
include the homeless population. 

Based upon the United States’ adop- 
tion of the United Nation’s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights — which 
guarantees basic economic, social, and 
cultural rights, and protects against dis- 
crimination — the resolution is the home- 
less person’s Bill of Rights. It calls for 
protection from: laws against sleeping in 
public, acts or laws interfering with home- 
less persons’ right to travel, unfair wages, 
laws that disregard personal property, vio- 
lence and hate crimes, and policies that 
treat the indigent as non-citizens. 

The National Homeless Civil Rights 
Organizing Project, in coordination with 
other national civil rights organizations, 
will soon begin a national campaign to 
introduce this resolution as civil rights 
legislation in the U.S. Congress. 


PROTECTED CLASS RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the United States govern- » 


ment has ad i the...» 
adopted and is party_totien. including ‘the extent of homelessness and 


United Nations’ document referenced as 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which “confers on every member 
of society a right to basic economic, 
‘social and cultural entitlements that every 
(nation) state should recognize, serve, and 
protect, of which food, clothing, medical 
care, and housing are definitive compo- 
nents of the right to a minimum standard 
of living and dignity,” and 


Whereas, the U.S. Government hast’ 


adopted, and is party to the United 
Nations’ Habitat Agenda, which calls for 
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BEG PARDON... CAN 
You SPARE A LIGHT ? 


certain actions that include but are not 
limited to: protection against discrimina- 
tion, legal security of tenure and equal 
access to land including for women and 
the poor;.and effective protection from 


illegal forced evictions, “taking human 
rights into consideration, bearing in mind 
that homeless people should not. be penal- 
ized for their status; by adopting policies 
aimed at making housing habitable, 
affordable and accessible, including those 


_ who are unable to secure adequate hous- 


ing through their own means,” and - 


Whereas, the United Nations’ Habitat 
Agenda, calls for the “Effective monitor- 
ing and evaluation of housing conditions, 


inadequate housing and in consultation 
with the affected population, formulating 
and adopting appropriate housing policies 
and implementing effective strategies and 
plans to address those problems,” and 
Whereas, there is a shortage of afford- 
able housing stock nationwide, and 
Whereas, the national minimum wage 
is an insufficient amount of money to 
“secure safe, decent, affordable housing 
even at the most basic financial level, and 


Whereas, more than the minimum wage 
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is required in every state to be able to afford 
even a one-bedroom apartment at Fair 
Market Rent as set by the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and 


Whereas, the combined effect of these 
and other circumstances create a group of 
people that have no alternatives to living 
on the streets of our nation, and 


Whereas, it is estimated that, nation- 


wide, there are at least 760,000 persons 


living without a permanent, fixed, individ- 
ual residence on any given night, and 


Whereas, at least 40% of our nation’s 
homeless population are U.S. veterans, and 

Whereas, approximately 25% of the 
adult homeless: population suffers from 
some form of severe mental illness, and 


Whereas, the fastest growing segment 
of our nation’s homeless population is 
women with children, and 


Whereas, 36.5 million men, women, 
and children of all ages are living in 
poverty (many are already homeless), and 


Whereas, there has been a collective, 
concerted governmental effort at all levels 
to devise laws and ordinances that find 
homeless people guilty of having commit- 
ted a-crime for simple acts such as sleep- 


People 


wee “ing. in public, and: 


Whereas, there are certain life-sustaining 


acts. such as eating, breathing and sleeping 


that must be conducted by all persons 
including those that are homeless who must 
conduct these acts in public, and 


Whereas, these laws and ordinances | 
are designed to criminalize and sweep 
homeless persons from our nation’s 
streets and imprison them, without regard 
for their personal safety or their personal 
belongings, for no reason other than they 
are lacking housing and as a result, are 
characterized as non-citizens, and are 
deprived of their basic human rights, and 


Whereas, these impoverished persons 
are targeted: and often made victims of 
malicious hate crimes and selective 
enforcement of these laws, and 


Whereas, camping, sleeping and other 
anti-homeless laws are being enforced at a 
time when emergency housing shelters are 
consistently full and no housing alterna- 
tives remain available, and 


Whereas, the enforcement of such laws 
under such circumstances constitute cruel 
and unusual punishment, selective 
enforcement, and impinge upon these per- 
sons access to travel, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
persons without a fixed, permanent, indi- 


vidual place of residence, and those earning 


100% of Federal Poverty Guidelines or 
less, are sufficient in number, characteris- 
tics, and vulnerability to comprise a distinct 
class of people, and as a result, shall hence- 
forth constitute a Protected Class with all 
rights and protections afforded under such a 
designation. Hereafter, this Protected Class 
will be referred to as the Indigent Homeless 
Population, and 

FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED, that as 
a Protected Class they will be protected: 

e from laws against sleeping in public, 
e from acts or laws interfering with their 
right to travel, 
e from wages that are so low that they are 
denied access to housing, 
e from laws or practices that disregard 
their rights of ownership, and protections 
for their personal belongings, 
e from being made targets of hate crimes, 
e from being characterized and treated as 
non-citizens, as outlined in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 


Food Not Bombs Arrested by San Francisco Police 


from page one 


States, and Food Not Bombs activists par- 
ticipated in the march in San Francisco and 
served food at the end of the demonstration 
in UN Plaza. Throughout the rally, people 
spoke out against police violence. 

Family ‘members of victims of police 
brutality denounced the violence and cor- 
ruption of police departments across the 
United States. Karen Martin, an organizer 
of the October 22nd protest, said: “At the 
end of the rally, police attacked Food Not 
Bombs for feeding the poor and homeless 
— proving the demonstrators’ point 
[about police violence].” 

When the police arrested Clare Bayard 
of FNB, more than 100 protesters from 
the Stop Police Brutality rally surrounded 
the meal site, chanting “Food Not 
Bombs!” An equal number of police 
quickly arrived on the scene. 

After arresting the food server, the 
police grabbed a large bag of bagels, 
ripped it open, and dumped the bagels 
onto the concrete. A protester from the 

‘rally picked up one of the bagels and was 
immediately arrested. He was charged 
with “destroying evidence” for attempting 


to eat the bagel. As FNB’s legal coun- 
selor, Martha, stated, he was arrested on. 
“misdemeanor bagel biting, basically.” 

In all, six people were arrested at the 
serving. Alice Nuccio, an FNB organizer, 
said later that she was happy to see the 
“spontaneous outpouring of supporters 
from the October 22nd rally,” but added 
that the large number of police turned it 
into a “chaotic and dangerous situation.” 

While the six people arrested were 
being held in custody, the police informed 
one FNB organizer that they had been 
issued a detail to regularly arrest Food 
Not Bombs and that she should expect to 
be arrested every time she tried to serve. 
The message was clear — serving free 
food was a crime and the police had been 
ordered to step up the repression of FNB. 

‘Food Not Bombs activists quickly 
coordinated jail support for those arrested 
and began organizing for a press confer- 
ence and rally to denounce the recent 
arrests and to build community support to 
oppose city policies which punish poor 
people and their advocates. 

The press conference and rally was 
held on Monday, October 25. In addition 
to speakers from FNB who talked about 


their experiences in jail and,their commit- 
ment to social justice, speakers from 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
Street Spirit newspaper, and the October 
22nd Coalition stated their support for 
Food Not Bombs and called for an end to 
the political attack on the free meal pro- 
gram. Many people who eat regularly at 
Food Not Bombs also spoke out strongly 
against the arrests. About 50 people 
showed up for the solidarity rally which 
was only publicized through word of 
mouth in two days. 

The press conference and rally were 
held to demonstrate the power of the 
social justice community that Food Not 
Bombs is a part of, and to show the com- 


mitment of FNB to nonviolence in the 


face of political persecution. Most impor- 
tant, the rally was held to clearly state that 
our dedication to human rights will not be 
stopped by police arrests. 

Another goal of the press conference 
was articulated by loretta carbone, a long- 
time organizer with FNB, who told 
Channel 2 News that she would “rather 
spend my time cooking, serving, eating, 
meeting and talking with people and build 
community than. be supposedly ‘at war’ 
with the police over something so funda- 


“mental to human life.” She said that she 


wanted to dispel the myth that Food Not 
Bombs seeks confrontation with the police. 

The police declined to show them- 
selves at the October 25th rally and Sister 
Bernie Galvin of Religious Witness and 
Jeff of FNB were able to serve all of the 
food. The night was declared :a:victory as 
community support and solidarity pre- 


‘vented the police from arresting people. 


However, we also knew that there was a 
long struggle before us. 

The following day, October 26, two 
FNBers were again arrested for getting food 
out to people in need. Lauren and Corrina 
were surrounded by police and arrested. 

“A simple act of sharing, of reaching 
out to others is considered illegal,” Lauren 
said over the phone from jail. “I hope that 
they realize that they can arrest people 
forever and that we will not be stopped.” 

Clare Bayard of FNB echoed Lauren’s 
thoughts and said, “We have convictions 
and they’ te just following orders, so we’re 
going to win.” Clare spent 30 hours in jail 
for handing out bread on October 22 and 
was back out doing work with Food Not 
Bombs upon release. 


For more information, please contact 
Food Not Bombs in San Francisco at 
(415) 675-9928. 
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The Jubilee 2000 Interview With David 


Pastor’s fast calls on Congress 
to lift the debt burden off the 
backs of starving people in 
impoverished countries 


Jubilee 2000 conducted this interview with Rev. David 
Duncombe during his recent 45-day fast in Washington, DC. 
Duncombe’s fast was an urgent moral appeal to the con- 
sciences of the nation’s lawmakers to take action to reduce 
the crushing debt that is causing misery and starvation in the 
world’s poorest countries. 

Many Bay Area residents will remember Duncombe’s 
tireless dedication and quiet dignity in blocking trains and 
trucks carrying weapons at the Concord Naval Weapons 
Station. In the 1980s, Duncombe’s solidarity with the poor- 
est of the poor led him to be arrested time after time with the 
movement against intervention in Central America. 

Today, his commitment to justice for the poor has 
remained steadfast, and has led him to share the hunger of 
the masses of dispossessed people in nations crushed by |. 
their heavy debt burden to the U.S. Street Spirit is publishing 
this interview as an eloquent testimony to the power of fast- 
ing in nonviolent movements to end poverty. 


n an extraordinary gesture of solidar- 
ity with the millions living in hunger 
as a result of crushing debt, Dr. 
David C. Duncombe, 71, carried out 
a water-only fast on Capitol Hill for 45 
days in an effort to move Congress to 
approve significant debt cancellation mea- 
sures. His fast was inspired by the Rolling 
Fast for Life (www.religiouswg.org) in 
which over 15,000 Jubilee 2000 support- 
ers in the United States will fast to call for" 
action to cancel the crushing debt burden 
of Third World countries. 
After a medical evaluation, Duncombe 
started his fast on September 7, just as 
members of Congress were returning to 
Washington, DC, after the August recess. 
Dr. Duncombe has been a tremendously 
active visitor to Capitol Hill, with his fast- 
ing anything but passive in character. 
Every day of the fast, he walked the 
10-block distance from his guest house to 
House and Senate office buildings. There 
he met with members of Congress and 
their staffs to urge that they support the 
Jubilee call for debt cancellation by the 


Year 2000. Duncombe sought to pray. 


with them and offer his counsel as they 
decide the fate of debt relief proposals. : 
Dr. Duncombe worked for many years 
as a medical school chaplain (now retired), 
most recently at UCSF in San Francisco. 
He lives with his wife in White Salmon, 
Washington. He is an ordained minister in 
the United Church of Christ, with his Ph.D. 
in pastoral psychology. He is a veteran of 
both World War II and the Korean War. 


Hunger for Justice 


from page one 


He visited as many members of 
Congress as he could during the 45-day 
fast. Sen. Patty Murray (D-WA) said, “My 
first thought was to dismiss him as some- 
body. with a crazy cause I didn’t know too 
much about, but he kept coming, and I 
started listening to him, and there was 
something in him that struck me.” 

Jubilee 2000 USA’s David Bryden 
noted that when Duncombe “shakes the 
hands of a legislator, the legislator picks 
up on the fact that this man is starving. 
This is a town where we all get wrapped 
up in policy debates, and here’s a guy 
who’s making a simple moral appeal.” 

Washington, DC, is also a town where 
many in Congress have never traveled 


abroad or looked closely at the streets and 


At right, Rev. David Duncombe on the steps of 
the U.S. Capito! during his 45-day fast. 
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I intend to symbolize starvation. I want to do that because | 
a lot of people in Congress, by no fault of their own, have 
never seen a starving person. They have never seen it, they 
have never touched it. — Rey. David Duncombe 


Duncombe later became an active par- 
ticipant in the Civil Rights Movement, 
working with such organizers as Dr. 
Martin Luther King to end racist oppres- 
sion and poverty in the United States. In 


the 1980s he was a participant in fasts and - 
_ other nonviolent actions calling for peace 


in Central America, notably at the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station. He is an 
active member of Bread for the World, 
and a member of the Steering Committee 
of the Jubilee 2000/USA Campaign. 

On September 16, 1999, nine days 
after beginning his fast, we interviewed 
him about his bold act of solidarity. Tall 
and bearded, wearing a plain suit and tie, 
Dr. Duncombe spoke to us in his charac- 
teristically calm, soft-spoken manner. 


Jubilee 2000/USA: How do you feel 
right now? 

Dr. Duncombe: Well, I’m nine days 
into the fast and ve slowed down. But, I 
don’t let it worry me. I’m growing weaker 
but not tremendously weaker. 


-J2000: How many appointments do 
you have a day? 

Duncombe: [ had about 10 or 12 today, 

and I expect to keep that up. Some were to 


talk to people and some were to make later’ 


byways in their home districts, and thus 
have never confronted hunger face to face. 

Duncombe noted that his fast was 
“not to make a point, but simply to save 
lives.” He said, “The House Banking 
Committee estimates that if HR 1095 is 
funded and implemented, it will save the 
lives of over 10,000 starving people 
every day in the 40 or so impoverished 
countries covered by this bill.” 

After 45 days of hunger and countless 
visits to Congressional offices, 
Duncombe had lost dozens of pounds but 
won scores of sympathizers for the cause 
of debt relief. At the end of the long fast, 
Rep. Spencer Bachus became the first 
member of Congress to take up fasting in 
response to Duncombe’s moral example. 
In a letter to his colleagues, Bachus 
encouraged others to join in the rolling 
fast, and to pass true debt relief. 


appointments. It’s got me around all three 
Senate buildings and all three House build- 
ings. It’s a good workout. 


J2000: Why are you carrying out this 
fast? 


Duncombe: I’ve reached a point in my 
life. 22 7+ ents of ity 7 Mwhich ils YAY «2 
‘difficult for me to live on a playing field” 


that isn’t level. And it’s very difficult for 
me to avoid the knowledge in my own life 
that there are millions of starving people 
and to go about my life as though there 
were not. I find it very undesirable to eat 
when other people can’t. And to take 
advantage of their poverty because I live 
in the “first world.” I believe strongly that 
as a Christian that we are asked to love 
our neighbors and particularly people that 
are at a disadvantage and so this is a win- 
dow of opportunity to express that. 

I’ve come to Washington and there are 
a couple of bills that deal with debt relief. 
Being a pastor I wanted to do this in a 
pastoral way, so I go from office’to office 
not only to talk about the bills but to try to 
get to know the staff as people and to 
understand where they’re coming from . 

I intend to symbolize starvation. I want 
to do that because a lot of people in 
Congress — by no fault of their own — 


AFSC, (415) 565-0201 ext. 12 for details. 


UPCOMING BAY AREA JUBILEE 2000 EVENTS 


FAST TO END THE DEBT CRISIS 
All Day, Sunday, November 7, 1999 
UN Plaza, San Francisco 

Jubilee supporters across the United States are engaging in a rolling fast for the 
last 100 days of 1999. In San Francisco on November 7 or in the East Bay on 
December 28: Join the Fast to End the Debt Crisis. On November 7, share in a juice- 


only fast on Sunday.and join us at some part of the day, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
UN Plaza in San Francisco. Call (510) 525-5497 for details. 


HONDURAS AFTER HURRICANE MITCH: 
Reconstruction and Struggle Against Debt 
November 9, 7 p.m., San Francisco 

-In San Francisco on November 9, come hear a leader in Jubilee. 2000 Honduras, 
AFSC Honduran staff person Ana Lucia Restrepo, at Centro del Pueblo at 7 p.m. Call 


Help organize for Jubilee 2000 by attending a meeting in S.F. on November 17 (7 
p.m, at Committee for Health Rights in the Americas, CHRIA), or in Oakland on 
November 18 (7 p.m. at Imani Church). Call (510) 525-5497 for details. 


have never seen a starving person. Their 
only contact with starvation is that ina ~ 
very abstract way they know that so many 
people are starving, but they have never 
seen it, they have never looked upon it, 
they have never touched it. So I will go 
back to each office about once a week and 


let my starving body talk for itself and I 


hope that my message will get through 
and lift their consciences. 


J2000: Is this similar to other fasts you 
have carried out? 

Duncombe: Well, I’ve done two 40- 
day, water-only fasts. I did one with two 
other veterans while blocking munitions 
trains. One faster, Brian Willson, unfortu- 
nately was run over. [During the protest at 


-the Concord Naval Weapons Station, 


Concord, CA, on September 1, 1987, one 
of Willson’s legs was severed by the train 
and the other was so seriously injured it 
was later amputated. The munitions train 
was carrying weapons bound for Central 
America.] But this is different in that it is 
an open-ended fast. Nobody, including 
myself, knows when this will end. 


J2000: Have you visited members of 
Washington’s Congressional delegation? © 

Duncombe: Oh yes, I had a picture 
taken with Senator Patty Murray this morn- 
ing. She’s almost certain to be co-sponsor 
[of debt relief legislation] and I’m hoping 
that she may be an original sponsor as well. 
And Sen. Slade Gorton, I’ve been to his 
office many. times. I would really like him 
to be a co-sponsor. 


J2000: How do you feel the reception 
has been so far? 

Duncombe: Very good. I’m a clergy- 
man and an older man, and when I say, 
“Well I’m interested in the moral and 
spiritual aspects of the bill,” it’s hard for 
them to put me off. Then I get to know all 
of the people, the,staff, where they're 
from and’so férth. It’s kind of hard to just 
put me out. 

J2000: Clearly, there’s a spiritual side 
to fasting for you. Do you feel it deepens 
your faith? ; 

Duncombe: It definitely deepens my: 
spiritual life. You know, when fasting I 
need only about four hours of sleep a night. 
So I get up at 3 or 4 in the morning and | 
use that time for reading the Bible and 
praying and meditating. It often takes six 
or seven days at a retreat to get into a place 
of quiet and centeredness. Fasting expe- 
dites the process. 

Look at Gandhi. He really was the per- 
son who used the fast for political purpos- 
es and yet he was also a man of prayer. I 
see them together. Fasting helps prayer 
and prayer helps fasting. 


J2000: How did you come to care so 
much about people living in poverty? 


See David Duncombe page 15 
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Interview with — 
David Duncombe 
from page 14 


Duncombe: In the ‘60s, I did. 


a lot of work in civil rights in the 
South and saw the poverty there 
and I was very uncomfortable 
with that. I was doing voter reg- 
istration and then in the Selma 
march I was director of security 
because of my military back- 
ground [the Civil Rights March 
from Selma to Montgomery, 


Alabama, March, 1964]. I stayed. 


awake for five days in a row — 
we were very vulnerable, march- 
ing along, with:people shooting 
at Martin Luther King. My job 
was to run a guard unit of our 
own and coordinate with the 
U.S. marshals, and the National 
Guard, and:U.S. troops. 

Then the Central America 
issue. I remember very vividly 
on September 1, 1987, on those 

“tracks [at the Concord Naval 
Weapons Station] and Brian get- 
ting run over. I got very angry, 

-and I began to look a little deep- 
er into what the political rela- 
tionships to militarism were and 

how the military protected not 


only our land but also our. 


wealth, our position of superiori- 
ty over these people. 


J2000: You don’t seem embit- 
tered by your experiences, but 
rather still determined to try to 
influence decision making. 

Duncombe: That’s right. I’ve 
always felt that one can change 
public policy and that we really 
do have the institutions in this 


A. 


country to do it, even though we 
get very angry with them at 
times. Symbolically, my fast is 
not an in-your-face fast on the 
US Capitol steps. It’s a pastoral 
move, and-I feel good about it. 


J2000: People around the 
country will begin their fasts, a 
day here, a day there, across the 
US. Do you see what you’re 


. doing as connected to that? 


Duncombe: Well, I see this 
as very connected. That [ll prob- 
ably be fasting longer than any- 
one on the Rolling Fast doesn’t 


make a bit of difference. We’re 


all one, and we can fast for one 
another and it doesn’t make any 
difference how long you fast. I 
really see myself as part of it. 
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In Honduras, the poverty caused by the debt crisis has a human face. 


J2000: Do you feel it’s risky? 

Duncombe: | take every pre- 
caution. I’m followed weekly by 
a clinic. I’m not stupid about it. 
But, quite honestly, risks are rel- 
ative to me. There are over a mil- 
lion people that are starving in 
the world who are at a greater 
risk that I am. So am I any more 
valuable in God’s eyes than they 
are? No. I have to see my risk in 
light of their risk. 

If a bill goes through quite 
easily, there’s no doubt that I'll 
end the fast. I’m not going to let 
it go forty days or fifty days or 
anything like that. If it’s defeated 
without hope of resurrection, 
then I will be very sorry but 
there’s no reason to continue the 
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fast then. I'll let the spirit guide 
me on this. 

My feeling is generally hope- 
ful that something very good will 
come out of this personal witness 
and it will be a possible factor 
along with the other things that 
are being done around the world 
and in this country, by organiza- 
tions like Jubilee 2000 USA and 
Bread for the World and a whole 
list of them. I am just a small 
part of that effort but it may be a 
vital part with Senators and 
Congressional leaders who are 
not amenable to reason but who 
may be amenable to compassion, 
to conscience: This is what I call 
a ministry of prayer and fasting 
in Congress. 


- * J2000: Many supporters of 


Jubilee 2000 are not part of a 


religious organization and some 


are not religious at all. How do 
you see that? 
Duncombe: | think that secu- 


lar people or people who have a 
faith. based in secular humanism 


have as much if not more to con- 
tribute. I’m just happy that the 


' churches at this time are respond- 


ing. But I.belong to the War 


Resisters League. I’ve worked 


with them and I admire them very 
much. I think that humanists from 


' all over the country and all over 


the world really ought to realize 
that they have as much contribu- 
tion as anybody else. I would also 
say, without being facetious, that 
they are acting; when they do this, 
in a really spiritual way. 

J2000: What do you say to 
those who learn about what you 
are doing, who want to show 
their solidarity with the hungry 
and who’d like to contribute to 
the effort? 

Duncombe: Well, people 
have to find their own path. 
There’s always a way in showing 
your commitment to push your- 
self just a little further than you 
have been up to now. Fasting is 
very difficult for some people. 
So there may be other ways that 
are just as important by giving 
your time and your energy to 
organizations. Or by coming to 
Washington and beating on the 
door as I am doing. 


-Car-Top Protest Challenges Camping Ban 
How does Judge Thomas Kelly sleep at night after outlawing 
sleep for homeless people in Santa Cruz? 


from page two 


mit to do that?” she scolded. 

“I don’t need a permit,” replied the 
cheeky chalker. © 

Moments later two Downtown Hosts 
(another invention by Mayor Beiers to 
ease the homeless out of sight) arrived 
and spoke with the merchant. They left, 
less than a minute later, taking no action 
to interfere with the chalker. (Chalking 
public sidewalks has been ruled constitu- 
tionally protected speech. Protester Chris 
McKinney won $25,000 in Berkeley 
when police arrested him for chalking in 
the 1992 People’s Park protests). 

_ As the demonstration progressed, 
HUFF activists took reports from local 
homeless people. Peaceful panhandlers 
and squeegee workers (who wash car win- 
dows for donations) reported abuses. 

“Patches” noted that she was told she 
could not window-wash “without a per- 
mit.” Later she was ousted by Taco Bell 
as she sat eating a taco she’d bought there 
for “violating the 15 minute sitting limit.” 

Another woman, who had been 
harassed for sitting at bus stops and had 
won administrative court action prevent- 
ing that, reported that the Hosts were now 
directing her to not hold up a “Need Spare 
Change” sign downtown. A poshly 
dressed couple passed by. The woman 
vainly attempted to scuff out the letters, 
“Sleep is a Human Right!” with her feet. 

A homeless couple stopped by, and 
while they shared soup, they reported that 
the woman was issued two tickets for pan- 
handling on the steps of the post office. 

“They told me it was illegal to have a 
political sign on federal property,” she 
said. “They said if they caught me one 
more time, I would be taken to jail.” The 


sign they held hardly seemed political. It 
said: “Please Help. Homeless. God Bless.” 

No arrests were made at the protest. 
HUFF is planning larger demonstrations 
on Pacific Avenue for the Season of 
Compassion from Thanksgiving until 
Christmas. “You mean the season of 
naked greed!” remarked one homeless 
man as he gratefully supped the delicious 
bean-and-mushroom soup. As in most 
cities, the holiday season is the most prof- 
itable for the merchant community. The 
sight of ragged, desperate homeless peo- 
ple in one of the richest cities in the state 
is thought to deter shoppers. 

“If we organize strongly enough in 
advance,” said “Bathrobespierre” Robert 
Norse, as he served up free soup in his tat- 
tered bathrobe, “we’ll use both street the- 
atre and Martin Luther King-style civil 
disobedience to alert tourists and shoppers 
to those stores that won’t allow homeless 
people basic human rights and those that 
want to keep the Sleeping Ban in force.” 

HUFF and other civil rights groups have 
tried a variety of protest tactics against the 
Sleeping Ban over the years: Sleep-Outs at 
the Town Clock (1985, 1988-91), Sleep-Ins 
at City Hall (1988, 1989), Mass slumber on 
Pacific Avenue (1994), Round-the-Clock 
Sleeping at the Post Office (1989-90), a 7- 
plus month vigil at City Hall (1996), 
Encampments at the River St. Shelter 
(1988, 1991,.1995), Sit-In in the City 
Manager’s Office (1992), and a Lock- 
Down at City Council (1996). 

HUFF learned that a street on the west- 
side recently lobbied to make parking ille- 
gal from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. in order to rid 
itself of unwanted homeless campers. 
What is unusual is that a Santa Cruz 
police officer informed residents that 
there was nothing he could do to move the 


campers along. The residents, unaware of 
the camping ban, felt they had no choice 
other than to have all parking at night 


- banned on their street. 


Another issue HUFF is concerned 
about is the 25-35 assaults on homeless 
people since January [see Street Spirit, 
October, 1999] that have been ignored by 
authorities — though activists have 
begged the City Council and its Parks and 
Rec Department to open a “gone-by- 
dawn” safe zone where homeless people 
can, for their own safety, sleep in a well- 
lit area and in numbers. There are many 
parking structures, vacant at night, which 


already have restroom facilities, but 


Mayor Beiers continues to insist “there is 
no place for them.” 

These grim realities make a 1999 
Season of Protest all the more important, 
if it can be organized effectively. 

Despite years of lobbying, many who 
stopped by to sip soup, read a flyer, or 
talk to the HUFFsters, even some who 
have lived in Santa Cruz for years, were 
still unaware that it is illegal to sleep for 
nine-and-a-half hours each and every 
night of the year including Christmas, 
subject to a $54 fine for a single act of 
sleep. And with only 28 spaces each night 
in the shelter (the number rises to around 


200 in the winter), most homeless people — 


in Santa Cruz are forced to break the law 
each night in order to sleep. 

“And you can’t even sleep in the parks 
in the daytime,” reports Dan Hopkins. 
“Parks and Rec wets down all the parks so 
the ground is too wet to lie down and 
sleep. Even last August, when a problem 
at the water treatment plant forced the city 
to radically reduce its water consumption, 
they still kept everything wetted down.” 

So much for the Kelly Solution. 


To help HUFF with its Season of 
Compassion protests, call (831) 423-HUFF or 
e-mail Wmnofstl@cruzio.com. or visit the 
HUFF table on Pacific Avenue in Santa Cruz. 


‘| tic experiences, greatly detract from the 


Stand-Down for 
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Vets 


him are missing from the official count 
— how many really died? 

A chaplain confirmed a rumor I had 
heard: that an equal number of vets had 
committed suicide as had died over there. 
So now we’re talking about over 100,000 
Americans, not to mention the one mil- 
lion Vietnamese who died in a tragic and 
totally unnecessary war. Those Pentagon 
and State Department liars! 

The government always wants the 
populace to see war as a romantic and 
virtuous undertaking. Crippled and 
homeless vets, shattered irremediably by 
their incredibly traumatic and unroman- 


image the authorities want to present. 
That’s why most people know: so little 
-about the reality of war and why vets 
become:so lonely, so isolated,’such out- 
casts and pariahs. It'is why so many 
“srunts” are anti-establishmentarians. 

But we boarded our buses Sunday 
afternoon in high spirits — naturally 
high spirits, for this was aclean and 
sober event. 

I believe the VA should pour a lot 
more if its resources into events like 
this, if only because of its cost-effec- 
tiveness. It would be wonderful if the 
VA could establish permanent encamp- 
ments like this all over the country; and 
let homeless, tortured vets come in peri- 
odically to get some well-earned R&R. 

It wouldn’t cost much, especially 
compared to the immense good it would 
do. And it would go a long way toward 
repaying the debt the government owes 
to these poor, wretched victims of a war 
lost even before it began. 


“Doc” is the street name of a Bay Area 
vet who served in Thailand and Laos with 
Special Forces. He has been homeless in 
the East Bay and San Francisco. 
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LAUGHTER 
by Julia Vinograd 


Mothers sometimes bring their children out 
spare-changing. Wide-eyed, clinging to mama’s 
skirts, reaching out a trembling hand while 
the other thumb heads hopefully for a mouth. 


The children look so sad. 


I blow soap bubbles for them without thinking, 7 


I’m the Bubblelady, it’s what I do, 


and the children laugh, chase the bubbles 


and squeal “mama, mama, lookit!” 
Until their mother stops me, 


sometimes patiently, sometimes reproachfully, 


I should understand. 


No one gives money to happy laughing children 


who look like they don’t need anything; 


by giving them bubbles I’m stealing their dinners. 
By making them laugh I’m making them lose. 


She'll feed them, she’s their mother. 
I look at her and know they'll eat. 
But if they’re not allowed to laugh 
will they still be children? 


Will she make sure they laugh extra at home? 


Street Artist 
Undergoes a 
‘Sea-Change’ 


Plop Art expresses the same 
anarchic spirit as Harpo 
Marx’s whimsical assaults on 
the self-importance and pom- 


posity of the rich and powerful. 


by Terry Messman 


hen Richard List walked into 
the. Street Spirit office in late 
October with a bag full of mys- 


terious art, we could not help but be 
intrigued. In List’s work, Art with a capi- 
tal “A” tends to collide head-on with the 
icon-smashing surrealism of someone 
who’s developed an edgy perspective 
from living on the streets. So you never 
know quite how to prepare yourself for 
his latest adventure in guerrilla art or Plop 
Art or imagination run amok. 

List has spent a lot of his life in various 
states of homelessness, not all of it unhap- 
pily, since he camps out in nature for 
months at a time. Maybe that has given 
him the satirical edge of the outsider, for 
his Plop Art expresses the same anarchic 
spirit as Harpo Marx’s whimsical assaults 
on the self-importance and pomposity of 
the rich and powerful. 

List is the man who invaded the San 


Francisco Museum of Modern Art and. 


hung precariously from its catwalks to 
suspend toilet seats from its lofty heights. 


He is the social satirist who, with a home-. 


less friend, entered a Berkeley museum 
featuring a photographic exhibit of home- 
less people, then turned himself into a liv- 
ing part of the exhibit when he and his 
friend held up frames in front of their 
faces and stared unblinking at the patrons. 

List is the Plop Artist who has plopped 
his golden toilets all over Berkeley and on 
California roadsides; the one and the same 
who created gold-painted, Salvador Dali- 
style sculptures of three-wheeled bikes 
welded together in surreal forms and then 
installed them in an act of artistic disobe- 
dience on the lawn of the Berkeley City 
Hall. Golden bicycles that could only be 
pedaled by space aliens with an impossi- 
ble anatomy, but that somehow set the 
mind to dreaming... 


TS ttt ese St a urn peeing 


Looking like the shaman of seaweed, Plop artist Richard List displays his expressive kelp creations. 


List is aware of how terribly unfair life 
can be for people living on the streets. 
“[’ve been homeless and spent thousands 
of nights outside,” he says. “I go to great 
lengths to avoid the cops — camping, 
sneaking around quietly, and staying 
sober to survive.” 

He’s not given to political rhetoric, but 
can suddenly speak with quiet intensity 
about the hardships faced by the home- 
less. But then count on him to shift gears 
into black humor and write a bitterly 
funny, fake etiquette column that. makes a 
mockery out of the snobbery of well- 


known society columnists, all the while 


lampooning the ruling elite’s prejudice 


against homeless people, then fatally con- 


fusing the issue by aiming sarcastic barbs 

at the misadventures of street people. 
List specializes in creating strange and 

off-beat art to get people out of their 


“accustomed ruts. So you never know, on 
_ any given day, what will tumble out of his 


grab-bag:.On this afternoon, out tumbled 
dozens of wonderfully expressive sea- 


weed sculptures — shamanistic figures 


carved carefully out of kelp washed up on 
the shores of the San Francisco Bay. 

List saw what nature had already creat- 
ed in the seabeds — how the bulb of a 
long tentacle of kelp is in the shape of a 
head on a neck and the feathery top of the 
plant looks like unkempt hair or a beard 
or a clown’s wig. So List sculpted hun- 
dreds of kelp voodoo dolls, seaweed 
happy faces, garishly smiling kelp-o’- 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


by Forrest Curo 


If she wins in court 
it’ll take them a little longer 
to force her out. 


| She sees it coming like a vast wave 
beginning to go way, way out to sea 
and no time to run anywhere. 


The kids have got her beat 

down like she’s run for the last bus 
and she sees the door closing 

on the steps she can’t reach 

the driver turning his head 

as he pulls away. - 


The kids could take her last 
pint of blood, unaware 
while she tries hard not to let them 
see she’s going to lose them and 
she doesn’t know when or how long 
she can hold off the good people 

| doing what they’re supposed to. 


If fear could save her kids 
they’d be safe; instead 
she strikes at passing strangers. 


She’s no saint and 
she’s no model of sanity 
but she loves those kids 


lanterns, Medusa heads, haunted-looking 
kelp beings in profound despair at the 
human condition, their mouths melting 
down into a mournful wail that is striking- 
ly similar to an Edvard Munch scream. 

“T like kelp as a medium,” List says. 
“It’s so expressive. Chance enters into it. 
You carve and sculpt and do what you do 
but then it dries a certain way. It curls and 
wrinkles and bends on its own: It takes on 
human characteristics, because it’s a liv- 
ing organic thing you’re sculpting.” 

List has created nearly 200 sea sculp- 
tures. Kids seem to love the little kelp 
dudes. In fact, the silly, innocent smiles on 


’ the happy-faced seaweed beings can really 
lift your spirits in the same way that gig- 


gling kids can; whether pre-rational 


- humanoid child or seaweed-based globule, 
looking at a giddy nonsense-being is a 


great antidote to the stresses of adult life. 
‘List acknowledges that his friends 


‘think his kelp sculptures evoke voodoo or 
shamanism, but he insists he’s simply an 


artist who creates all kinds of evocative 
images and lets the viewer figure out what 
they really mean. A lot of them do look 
voodoo, down to the needles and pins 
sticking through their cheeks, but that’s 
more a tribute to a new wave sensibility 


than an ancient religion. 


List holds up one of these sculptures 
— a punk with an irrepressible smile, 
even though his little brown face is cov- 
ered with scars, and he has needles and 
safety pins piercing his kelp cheeks. 


~ CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


like no normal fool on Earth 
ever is going to; 


she doesn’t mean to 
drive the kids nuts but 
rational people might want to 
take out their hearts and give them 
functional electronic 
oxygenating-fluid pumps; 

She won’t let it happen. 


One day the checks 

won’t cover rent anywhere 

and she’ll be back on the street again 
__ crying on a bench afraid 

to ask for the help that 

always somehow is never enough. 


Perhaps when it happens they won’t 
really take the kids; 

maybe she’ll find them a place 
where no one will blame her for 
long years functioning under water 
in fear of drowning; maybe 


the world will be safe for mothers 
and their children 
even poor ones 
as if nightmares had never awoken her 
to the mercies of the good people. 


Lydia Gans photo 


“He’s really happy because he has a 
safety pin in his face,” explains List. The 
joys of being all punked-out apparently - 
extend to the aquatic life-forms among us. 
The seaweed hair on top of a kelp bulb 
does look naturally punkish, after all, and 
List just put his imagination into over- 
drive and took it a little too far, as usual. 

Take a long look at these alternately 
whimsical, hilarious, cute, depressed and — 
punked-out seaweed beings. Maybe buy a 
couple for yourself, a couple for your 
kids. Live with them, like you would any 
sculpture. They could really grow on you. 
And if they don’t, simply feed them to 
your dogs or your vegetarian friends. 

Better yet, chuck them out into the - 
ocean, the source and final resting place of 
all seaweed beings: “Full fathom five thy 
father lies, of his bones are coral made, 
those are pearls that were his eyes.” 

In The Tempest, the ocean performs its 
artistry on a person who suffers a “sea 
change into something rich and strange.” 

Surely, if the sea can transform human 
beings into its own image, List can return 
the favor by carving up sea bulbs into our 
own bizarre likeness. 


To see or order the seaweed sculp- 
tures, call Richard List at (510) 654- 
5646; or Voice Mail at (510) 464-3099. 
The sculptures are also available at: 

East Bay Depot for Creative Reuse 
6713 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 
(510) 547-6470 


